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Tobacco Plants Develop Slowly 


lying Dutchman 


— 

Cold weather last week in Penn- 
svivania and New York set back the 
tobacco beds slightly, but as it is yet 
three to four weeks from the normal 
transplanting period, there is plenty 
of time for the plants to pick up. To- 
bacco plants at the same time were 
chilled and growth retarded in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, especially 
where the plants were well advanced. 
Growers in all of these tobacco sec- 
tions report tobacco plants blighted to 
a certain extent, although the trouble 
does not seem to be serious. Replies 
to inquiries sent out by A A, printed 
below, show the plans in many of the 
local cigar leaf districts regarding the 
acreage for this year, kind of tobacco 
to be grown, and the opening up of 
the season to date. 


° yess omnes 

A roofing not much more expensive 
than tar paper is zot much better—a 
cheap price means a cheap roof, no 
matter what the “eager” salesman tells 
you; he“is looking out for his pocket, 
not yours. 

“Raintight” Rubber Roofing is com- 
posed of Trinidad Lake Asphalt—the 
Standard asphalt of the world—no 
other “Secret combinations” that sound 
“big” but mean little. Nature made it, 
and took her time about it. That's 
why it lasts. 

Perfect Roofing is the same thing, 
but has a surface that’s as good as a 
fire insurance policy. Mica flakes are 
so deeply embedded into the asphalt 
while hot that it becomes part of the 
roof—and mica is fire-resisting (You 
can’t burn it) and besides, it is a non- 
conductor of heat or lightning. Any 
roofing would be burned if attacked by 
a fire from underneath, but Perfect 
Roofing stands “on guard” against the 
fire from without. 

Perfect Rosin sized Sheathing and 
Perfect Tarred Felt are others of our 
specialties, and are all the name im- 
plies. 


If your dealer does not handle our roofing, write 
us for samples and booklets—it will pay you. 


Maurice O’Meara Co. 
448 Pearl St., New York 


Flying Dutchman Hay Tools have 
many special features that recommend 
them to progressive ‘farmers. 


Before you buy ANY Mower, Hay 
Loader, Rake or Tedder—look at the 
Flying Dutchman Tools. They will save 
labor, time and money for you. 


Adriance Mower 


The most economical Mower any farmer 


Simplest in construction—Easiest 
to operate—Lighest Draft—Most Pow- 
erful Cutter—Needs fewest repairs, 

Adjustable Carrying Spring takes 
unnecessary weight off the Cutter Bar 
and puts it on the wheels, reducing 
draft and increasing traction power. 

Knife starts instantly when thrown 
into action. 

Cutter Bar moves up and down 
freely without binding, and always 
follows the ground, no matter how 
uneven it may be. 

Adjustable Hard Steel Wearing 
Plates keep the knife head in correct 
position. Cuts like new after many 
years of use. 

Cutter Bar folds over the tongue, 


Pennsylvania Bothered with Snails 


Some tobacco growers report good 
progress of plants, others slow. Soil 
in general does not seem to have life. 
Very little planting, if any, will be 
done before June 1. Acreage about 
% less thanin 1912.—[(W. L F., 
Ephrata, Pa. 

Tobacco acreage will be slightly in 
excess of last year, but there will be 
very little broadleaf. Practically all 
the crop will be Havana. Young 
plants are rather small, owing to un- 
favorable “weather. Unless better 
weather comes promptly, transplant- 
ing will be rather late, but one month 
from now will be early. enough. 
[R. H. S., Island, Pa. 

We are not doing as much in to- 
bacco this year as last. Snails are 
working on young plants, and farmers 
are prone to raise more potatoes and 
less tobacco.—[D. A. S., Oxford, Pa. 

Tobacco acreage will be about the 
same ro 1912. We have experienced 
some difficulty with plants because of 
mt aaa Lever is weather being so cold. Soil would 

’ . € in good condition if warm.—f[sS. A, 

Write forspecial illustrated Booklet. W., Elkland, Pa. : 

Soil is in excellent condition for 
tobacco. Acreage will be about the 
Same as a year ago. Plants are well 
advanced, but there is some complaint 
that snails are destructive, these con- 
fined to certain localities.—[J. 8. W., 
Salunga, Pa. 


In Other Leaf Sections 


Farmers are not optimistic on the 
tobacco question. Prices were slack 
this spring, and some growers are 
still holding their crops.. From ap- 
pearance of beds, acreage will be 
about the same as usual. Plants are 
growing slowly owing to cold weather 
early, and now itis too dry.—[E. N. 
B., Greenville, O. 

. Tobacco seed beds are more prom- 
you even have to touch it with a ising than usual. Probably there will 
fork. be an increase of 50% over a year ago 

Extra long stroke doesnot break in acreage. Rain is 
hay or shake machine, Yielding Farmers are plowing for all crops.— 
deck prevents clogging. [G. W. H., Baldwinsville, N Y. 

All Steel Frame cannot warp, Weather has been cold, but the soil 


works up in good condition. Number 
fork ~~ out of shape. Write of acres planned for tobacco this year 


about the same as last. Plants are 
looking well, those that are under 
glass. Most of the tobacco raised this 
year will be Spanish.—[E. J, B., Se- 
ville, O. 

There will be about 3500 acres of to- 
bacco raised in this town this year. 
The seed beds are growing finely, and 
the plants as a whole are far ahead of 
last year at this time. George King 





"insuring against accidents. 
No bolts to ~——. . 

Automatic aft Spring prevents 
damage when striking obstruction. 
* Exposed Pawis and Ratchets save 
trouble and repair bills. 





Positively the best loader 
ever made. 

A one-man foader—sim- 
ple in construction, prac- 
tical in operation. Driven 

direct from axle, without re 
cogs, sprockets, gearing or we 
of nae mes Nothing to lose, break 
or get out of order. 

Anyone who can drive a team 
can handle this loader ALONE. 
It puts on a big half load before 


Windrow Without 
Adjustment 








Save $1.50 on This Fine Hat 


The “Challenge’’—a style the best dealers will soon be 
showing at $3.00.and $3.50. You get it from us for $2.00, 
, because we deliver to you direct from our factory 

Parcel Post and save you the middleman's profits. 
OUE MONEY BAC& if not satisfactory. Made from Fine 
Tan, Black, Pearl Gray and Tobacco 

ly trimmed and finished. Style in every 

wear e. er now—state size and color 

badly needed. 00. Write for Stylé Sheet C, showing other 
models, Free. ONE-PROFIT far €0., Dasbury, Conn. 














Shirley | 
President 
Suspender’s 


The adjustable back over- 


comes every drawback com- 


Flying 


Dutchman 
Side Delivery Rake and Tedder 


A Rake all the time—a Tedder when you need it 


Two tools at the price of one. Saves you and one or two of the growers in West 
the cost and storage room of one tool, and ‘ = ) Suffield report plants about ready to 
ore a - air ee ae so that you : Te set, and will start setting this week. 
can haul it the same day it is cut. 4 The majority of the growers, however, 

Changed from Rake to Tedder in 5 minutes. will not start much before May 20, as 
Simply take out one bolt, shift the gears and early set Te ~ Se 
reverse the forks. slow growtn.—[F,. E. .. Suffield, Ct. 

In either form it isa complete and substan- Prospects appear good for good to- 
tial tool that will vive the best-servic bacco beds. Acreage about the same 

: ; g very Dest service. as last year. Beds are well stocked so 

Built entirely of steel—except tongue. 


far, and look well.—[C. A. H., Brad- 
Adriance All-Steel Self-Dump Rake 


street, Mass, 

A rake that will last and give good service. Best steel 
teeth, Dumprod that can be depended on; no springs 
to get out of otder. Solid steel draft frame, hinges and 
seat support. 20. steel Spekes that can be replaced. 
Removable ratchets. ; 

Teeth do not 1 through angie bar, thereby weak- 
ening it, but-are by steel holders. These holders 
mever break. 


Moline Plow Co., Moline, Ill. 


ry suspenders. 
ium or Extra 
Heavy Extra lengths for 
tell mee. Salle action or 
money bac 

Price 50 cents, any dealer 
or the factory 


The C A Edgarton Mig Co 
508 Mam Si Sturley Mass 





One Lever raises and lowers entire machine 














Look for the 
Flying Dutchman Dealer 


In addition to Flying Dutch- 
man Hay Tools he also handles 
Moline Plows, Mandt Wagons, 
Low Down Manure Spreaders, 
Monitor Double Disc Drills, and 
Adriance Harvesting Machin- 








The Stage of Co-operation 

Several farmers at a recent conven- 
ticm were discussing an address just 
given on co-operation. In general 
they favored it, but one man _ fre- 
marked: “I believe that at this stage 
of the game we are not ready for it.” 

“T don’t agree with you,” said an- 
other. “All the world’s a stage and 
the men and women only players, you 
know. My opinion is that the middle- 
man has about played his part. I con- 


tend that theugh the world may be a } fadestructiie by Heat, Cold Rain 
stage it’s by no means a minstrel » ey 


: WARRANTED FOR 15 YEARS 
show. Your co-operative business 
should do good, but it can’t be ar- pt de ted fee sumare (ont, S708 vec coll 
ranged so the joke will always be on * 55 iis. 108 square fcet, 
the middleman while the men at both 
ends of the line do the laughing.” 


ery. 
Descriptive Booklet of any of 
them sent postpaid. 


Address Department 117 





J smoreSAte BROFIT SAVED 


Freight Paid On The Celebrated 


Rubber 
Roofing 














Eastern Branch 
e. Platt & Co., Poughkeepsie. N_Y 





Fruit Baskets 
and Crates 


of all kinds. Write for 

free Circular and Price 

List. 

WEBSTER BASKET CO., 
Box 16, Webster, Monroe County, N. Y. 


Best Quality Copper—Extra Heavy Cable 
A better conductor than required by In- 
surance Companies. System complete with 
full directions for i ing. No agenta. 
You get wholesale 3 
Buy Direct—On Trial—Freight Prepaid 
Pay after you are satisfied. Our Rods are 


Satisfaction Guar: 
Reference — Southern Illinois Nat’! Bank. 
Write us for FREE SAMPLES or order direct 
from this advertisement. Terme Address, 


Instead of saying that man is the 
creature of circumstances, it would be 
nearer the mark te say that man is 











Cash. 


Vegetable Piants 


Large transplanted plants of Cabbage, Tomato, Celery, 
Ese Piant, Pepper and Cauliflower. Write for Price 
List. THE J. E, HUTTON CO., Conyngham, Pa. 











the creature of circumstances, it would 
character which builds an existence 
out of circumstances. Our strength is 
measured by our plastic power. 





CENTURY MARUFACTURING CO., 


DEPT. 276, East St. Louis, Miinois, or 
DEPT. 276, 200 Fitth Ave., New York Clty! 








Orange 
Judd 
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Some Facts About Soy Beans 


General Nature of This Plant---Prefers Warm Weather---Ranks High as Soil Improver---Planted Also for Forage, Silage 
and Hay--Equals Crimson Clover as Green Manure---May Be Seeded in Rows or Broadcasted---Yields Good 
Grain Crop and Compares Well with Other Concentrates---By J. H. Voorhees of New Jersey 


HE soy bean is a large, bushy plant, 

growing to an average hight of 3 to 

4 feet, but sometimes as high as 6 

or 8 feet. The length of season 
required to mature the bean ranges from 90 
to 135 days. The Mammoth Yellow variety 
is particularly well adapted as a green manure 
or summer cover crop. It may be planted 
after grain, such a oats, wheat or rye in 
orchards; after early tomatoes, early potatoes, 
and in the canning sections after peas have 
been harvested. For green manure it «is 
often planted after strawberries are har- 
vested from an old bed. 

The soy bean is distinctly a warm climate 
plant, and in the northern states it should 
not be planted before July 1. It withstands 
drouth fairly well and excessive moisture very 
well. [See picture of plant on Page 655.] It 
requires a soil fairly well supplied with plant 
food, though it grows on poor, light, sandy 
soils. It may also be planted for forage, 
silage and hay. This plant is a legume, hav- 
ing the ability with proper inoculation to 
secure nitrogen from the air. For this rea- 
son it particular advantages for green 
manure, forage and silage, because it enriches 
the soil if plowed under, and leaves the soil 
better after having been removed than it was 
before. Its requirement for fertilizer is little, 
I have found its 


hae 
nas 


suggested: Five-year, corn, corn, soy beans 
and wheat; three-year, corn, soy beans and 
wheat; or in a two-year rotation it may be 
alternated with corn alone, using in every 
case some cover crop in your corn, such as 
crimson clover, or a combination of rye 
and vetch. 

These same rotations may be followed for 
producing this crop for seed. Within the 
past score of years the prices of dairy feeds 
known as concentrates have increased greatly 
and the soy bean affords a means of pro- 
ducing a part of the concentrates on the farm. 
Meal produced from these beans will analyze 
at least 35% protein and 18% fat, with little 
indigestible matter. The beans are slightly 
better than linseed meal and not quite so high 
in protein as cottonseed meal. They pro- 
duce no deleterious effect upon the animal. 


No Secret About Culture 


The culture of this crop is comparatively 
simple. When the crop is grown for green 
manure, forage, pasture or hay it should be 
sown broadcast, using 1% bushels. When 
sown for seed production the culture is prac- 
tically the same as for corn, except that the 
rows need not be planted more than 2 feet 
to 2% feet apart, and the beans about 4 
inches in the row. So planted about half to 


often possible to use a weeder for the first 
cultivation. After the beans appear, the most 
economical means of cultivation may be 
secured by removing several prongs from the 
weeder at distances equal to the distance 
between the rows, and continue during the 
growing, season with shallow and level cul- 
tivation. 

The difficulty of producing these beans for 
seed is that it requires a special machine for 
harvesting, though it may be done with com- 
parative success using an ordinary mowing 
machine. The threshing may be done by 
removing several of the concaves from your 
separator, provided you are producing the 
beans strictly for feed and not for seed. The 
ordinary threshing machine breaks and 
cracks many of the beans. Caution should 
be taken to see that the beans are harvested 
just as they become well filled out, otherwise 
leaves will drop from the stems if allowed 
to ripen too thoroughly, and hence you will 
lose a large part of the food value. 

Yields have been secured ranging from 20 
to 25 bushels in New Jersey and New York, 
to 28 and 35 in Tennessee and the southern 
states. Considering the food value of soy 
bean meal, one bushel of soy bean meal being 
equivalent to two bushels of corn meal, and 
to 2% bushels of corn and cob meal for dairy 

feeding, compar- 





value as a green ma- 
nure to be equivalent 
to an excellent stand 
of crimson clover. 
The Delaware station 
states that one acre 
of soy beans is equiv- 
alent to two acres of 
cowpeas for manu- 
rial purposes. For 
forage it may be com- 
bined with kafir corn, 
corn, sorghum or 
millet, and in these 
combinations it sup- 
plies one of the best 
green feeds for the 
dairy herd. No 
farmer needs to 
worry about planting 
too large an acreage, 
as he may pasture his 
crop with hogs or 
plow under that por- 
tion which he does 
not desire for hay, 
forage or silage. 
When used for silage 





ing favorably to 
wheat middlings for 
hog feeding, to lin- 
seed meal and 
bran for ccnditioning 
horses, and with the 
many varying uses of 
the plant itself, there 
is most certainly a 
place for it on every 
farm in the middle 
Atlantic and southern 
states, no matter 
whether it be a truck 
farm, general farm 
or dairy farm, not to 
mention its commer- 
cial value for the 
production of oil. 
The Lombard Plum 
I find the most profit- 
able. It is more 
hardy, roots deeper 
than other varieties, 
and can be cultivated 
without breaking the 
roots. If I should 








it is best to mix it 
with some other crop, 
not necessarily a 
combination. In case 
it has been planted alone and you desire to 
put it in the silo, you may ‘Yun a load of corn 
through your blower or cutter and follow by 
a load of soy beans, alternating until you 
have used your crop. By this method you 
will secure a roughage for your herd which 
is high in protein, very palatable and one that 
gives results. 

Difficulty often arises in curing. this crop 
for hay. Its value is equivalent to alfalfa 
hay. It may be grown for hay in the follow- 
ing rotations, as well as after the crops above 


What a Harvest This Pictured Field of Soy Beans Suggests 


This field of soy beans is a fair sample of what the crop will do on well drained, limed 


and inoculated soil. 


three-fourths of a bushel of seed is required 
to an acre. If it has not been grown pre- 
viously it will need inoculation to enable it 
to take nitrogen from the air, which may best 
be accomplished by applying soil taken from 
a well-established field at the rate of 400 
pounds an acre. I would suggest an even 
distribution of 400 pounds of acid phosphate 
an acre on heavy soils and on the lighter 
soils 300 pounds, and 100 pounds of muriate 
of potash previous to seeding. As the bean 
requires several days for germination, it is 


break a root the new 
shoots will not start 
as they do on Gage, 
Bradshaw, Abundance 
or some other varieties. The ground must be 
cultivated if one wishes to make a success in 
plum growing. I think so much of the Lom- 
bard that the last lot I set included 900 of this 
variety and only 50 of other varieties. Next 
to the Lombard I would place Abundance. 
Fourteen years ago I had 50 trees of this 
variety, but today have only one of them 
left. The Abundance is the best plum to eat 
out of hand, but I think this not so good after 
being canned as the Lombard, the Gage, the 
Bradshaw and some others.—[{J. S. Masier, 
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Fine Crop Prospects for Winter Wheat 


Outlook Good Everywhere—Autumn Sown Acreage Largest on Record—Spring Wheat Seeding Late and Acreage Re- 
duced According to Returns from American Agriculturist Correspondents-~Prospects Satisfactory as a Whole--- 
Flattering Fruit Promise—Plenty of Early Moisture and Good Outlook for Hay--By B. W. Snow 


MONTH ago American Agricultur- 

ist stated that the winterkilled 

acreage of wheat this year would 

probably be one of the smallest on 
record. This forecast, based upon knowledge 
of the character of winter, is proved entirely 
correct by the returns of our correspondents 
this month. The aggregate acreage returned 
as abandoned, because of winterkilling, is the 
smallest on record and amounts to only 949,- 
000 acres. Expressed in percentage it is 2.9% 
of the area seeded last fall. 

In most states the situation was so satis- 
factory during the winter that the great 
majority of counties show absolutely no loss 
of acreage, and it is only here and there 
under some peculiar local conditions that any 
loss is reported. At the time of the floods 
in the Ohio valley, wild statements were 
made, some of them from official sources, 
claiming enormous ioss of area. We pointed 
out at that time that the loss from this cause 
would probably be small, as the waters in the 
smaller valleys, where wheat is in the bottom 
land, receded quickly, leaving the plant prac- 
tically uninjured. The present reports from 
these states show that this theory was cor- 
rect and the actual loss in area is very small. 
Indiana suffered most severely, because of 
considerable loss in the lower part of the 
Wabash and White river valleys, but even 
here the loss for the state aggregated only 
133,000, or 6% of the area seeded. 

On the basis of the acreage reported as 
seeded last fall and present returns of area 
abandoned, it would seem that the wheat 
acreage standing for harvest at this time in 
the entire winter wheat area will amount to 
about 31,500,000. Of course, this is a pre- 
liminary statement, as the acreage is not 
finally estimated until June 1. But if this 
figure shall be sustained it will show 1913 to 
have the second largest area in winter wheat 
that has ever been harvested. 

It has developed that American Agricultur- 
ist correspondents were too conservative in 
their statement of the condition of the growing 
crop of wheat, when they made their reports 
on April 1. Of course, it goes without saying 
that in no year, at that date, is it possible 
to get any very accurate knowledge of the 
actual conditions, because there are large 
areas in which spring growth has not even 
begun. The report this month, however, is 
made at a time when it is possible to form 
accurate judgment of the actual situation, 
and the result is that our correspondents 
make a materially higher condition now than 
was reported on April 1. The comparison, of 
course, does not represent any improved con- 
dition during the past 30 days, but must be 
taken simply as indicating that our observers 
were entirely too conservative in their 
advance report. 

The present condition is reported at 90.5, 
a figure which is exceeded but twice in the 
jJast 10 years and compares with the very low 
condition of 79.7 at this time a year ago. The 
striking and entirely satisfactory feature of 
the present report is the marked uniformity 
in the condition figures reported in the 
various states. 

The mild character of the winter, together 
with the lack of snowfall and rainfall during 
the winter, and until the present time, seems 
to have resulted in carrying over abundant 
insect life. Hessian fly is scatteringly reported 
from ali sections of the wheat belt, from 
Indiana to Kansas, and is particularly noted 
in the central and northern counties of the 
latter state. In addition to this, increasing 
evidence that an unusual number of adult 
chinch bugs have survived the winter in Kan- 
sas, western Missouri and northera Oklahoma 
and probably in southern Nebraska, is noted. 

The following statement shows the asti- 
mated acreage of wheat abandoned from win- 


terkilling and all other causes, together with 
the condition as reported on May 1: 
* Abandoned Wheat Acreage and Condition 


Abandoned Con- 
res dition 
10,006 a8 
26,000 95 
Texas 38,000 83 
Arkansas , . 1,000 94 
Tennessee : 7,000 g9 
West Virginia 5,000 90 
Kentucks 22,000 so 
CE 6 vc.00 61 59,000 
Michigan .. 17,000 
indiana 133,006 
illinois as 69,000 
Wisconsin . 2,000 
Iowa ... 3,000 
Missouri 24,000 
Kansas .. 283,000 
Nebraska 64,000 
California 39,000 
Oregon 6,000 
Washington 23,008 
Oklahoma 18,000 
Montana 
Other ... 


New York .. 
Pennsylvania 


100,000 
Total : ~ 949,000 - 
Spring Wheat Acreage Decreased 

It is too early at this date to undertake to 
deal in definite statements regarding the 
acreage of spring wheat, because seeding is 
still under way in North Dakota and the 
northern portions of Minnesota. American 
Agriculturist correspondents, however, have 
been asked to indicate the probable acreage. 
Their figures may be taken as promising a 
decrease this year of possibly as much as 
1,000,000 acres of spring wheat. 

This decreased acreage is the result of 
unfortunate weather conditions last fall, 
which prevented a normal amount of fall 
plowing, particularly in North Dakota and 
northern Minnesota, and this, coupled with a 
rather limited opportunity to accomplish the 
desired spring plowing, is having an unfavor- 
able effect upon the spring wheat acreage 
from two standpoints. First, it is evident 
that it will result in a decrease in the acreage 
seeded; second, it is resulting in a very mate- 
rial increase in the acreage which is disked 
in on stubble. The result of years of expe- 
rience shows that the best spring wheat crops 
are secured from well-prepared fall plowing, 
and that results from fields that are disked in 
on stubble are usually unsatisfactory, partic- 
ularly so if the season proves in the least unfa- 
vorable, In South Dakota and southern Minne- 
sota the full acreage intended has been seeded, 
and generally under rather favorable condi- 
tions. In these sections of the spring wheat 
belt the crop has germinated promptly and 
is making a reasonably vigorous, early 
growth. 

All conditions on May 1 indicate a satis- 
factory prospect for all grasses, both pasture 
and meadow. The winter was mild through- 
out the central valleys, and very little grass 
or clover appears to have killed out. There 
has been ample rainfall in the early part of 
the spring season to start grasses and pas- 
tures in a satisfactory manner, and the pres- 
ent condition is reported as decidedly higher 
than normal. 

The following statement shows the condi- 
tion of meadows, clover and pastures, as 
reported on May i: 

Condition of Meadows, Clover and Pasture. 


Meadows 


nee. << . 88 
Arkansas i. 8: 
Tennesse ; ‘ . 90 
Kentucky .. as 
Ohio ny 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Tilinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

fowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska os 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

California 

Oregon .... 

Washington 

Oklahoma 

Montana 


Clover Pasture 


Fruit Continues Promising 
Weather conditions up to May | have been 


sueh through the great central valleys that 
very little damage has occurred to any of the 
fruit crops. In the extreme southwest, par- 
ticularly in Texas and portions of Oklahoma, 
there has been heavy damage to peaches, but 
in the remainder of the western territory the 
crop has not yet suffered any serious damage. 

As far as apples are concerned, bloom has 
been rather late in the west, and on this 
account it escaped killing frost, except in 
scattered exposed localities. There have been, 
since the buds began to swell, numerous light 
frosts, but the temperatures have been such 
that the bloom was held back, and it is safe 
to say at this time that in the aggregate very 
little damage has occurred. 

Of course, there are local exceptions, but 
broadly speaking, from the Allegheny moun- 
tains westward to the plains there is, at pres- 
ent, a possibility of an unusually favorable 
start for the fruit crop, and unless the early 
part of May shall bring a return of killing 
frosts, there is every reason to believe that 
the present year will be one of liberal fruit 
production. In New York, Pennsylvania, New 
England, etc, apple orchards bloomed unu- 
sually early, owing to forcing weather the 
first of May. But this was followed by frosts 
and uncertainty last week. , 


GETTING THE SOIL RIGHT 


D. W. HULL, WAYNE COUNTY, PA 

I received my first deep impression of the 
value of soil conditions about 16 years ago, 
when my brother and I were growing celery 
on a rented plat. We found about 1-100 of 
an acre was yielding about four times as well 
as the rest of the field, or at the rate of $2000 
an acre. I remember very vividly how 
intensely enthusiastic this little plat of celery 
made us and how we wanted to learn the 
way that our whole celery fields could be 
economically brought up to this state of pro- 
duction. I might say that the reason why 
this certain plat did so well, was that all of 
the refuse of a small celery shed had been 
scattered over it the fall before. I think we 
were then fertilizing celery with about 114 
tons an acre of a well-balanced fertilizer, 
made up of ordinary commercial fertilizer, 
helped out with muriate of potash and nitrate 
of soda. 

But we did not get at the solution of this 
interesting problem until we began to experi- 
ment with heavier applications of chemical 
fertilizers, seeming to have reached the jimit 
in this direction until we improved our pres- 
ent methods of culture. We have used eight 
tons of 14% acid phosphate, two tons of 
muriate of potash, and three tons of nitrate 
of soda each year on our plat of three acres 
of reclaimed muck, from which we have sold 
a little over $20,000 worth of celery in the 
last six years, or over $1111 an acre @uring 
this time. And only the last year of this 
period did we irrigate, which aided the soil 
condition enough to make the yield over 
$1333 an acre. This certainly was more profit- 
able to us than the crops of only a few hun- 
dred dollars an acre, because the expense of 
growing the largest crops was only a little 
more than the smaller ones. 

With no complete record of the expense 
of any of these crops excepting the last, I 
cannot give comparative figures, but in 1912 
58% of receipts were expenses, including 
wages of my brother and myself on this crop, 
leaving 42% for use of the gn und and equip- 
ment, and profit. 

Because some years we have grown as 
many as 200 plants which yielded at the rate 
of $4000 an acre, I feel that there are greater 
possibilities ahead. Now, ordinarily, I think 
that humus is the most valuable asset to a 
soil, but in this muck, which is praotically 

{To Page 653.] 
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Seeding and Tilling Field Corn 


One of the First Requisites a Perfect Seed Bed---Getting the Soil Ready and Approved Fertilization---Proper Tools to 
Use in Handling the Land--Methods of Planting Corn and After Cultivation for Ultimate 
Success--By F. M- Randolph of Perry County, Ohio 


PERFECT seed bed is an impor- 
@ cy, tant factor in all plant growth. 

Perfection, of course, is not easily 

attained, but we can approach it. 
My aim in growing corn as in other farm crops 
has been to use every available means to 
secure this perfect seed bed. I begin the 
preparation with good plowing and indeed 
sometimes use the disk harrow before the 
breaking plow. I recently finished plowing 
a piece of clover sod, which had been disked, 
and it looks good to me. Less work is required 


if not a better seed bed secured by this 
method. In preparing the ground after plow- 
ing I use disk and smoothing harrows, disk 
fertilizer drill and plank drag. If good work 


has been done in plowing, I should get, on my 
sandy loam soil, a good seed bed by double 
disking, smoothing with harrow, disking with 
drill, at the same time putting on what com- 
mercial fertilizer I wish to use and follow- 
ing with plank drag. I sometimes use a level- 
ing drag before disking. 

I aim to plant about May 10, though the 
season will have something to do with the 
exact date of planting. Should the season be 
backward, planting may be deferred till the 
15th, or possibly the 20th. I like to have a 
few nice warm days about planting time, that 


domestic as well as commercial fertilizers are 
used, a somewhat greater amount of seed 
should be planted. I aim to plant 1 inch in 
depth as nearly as I can. I think this plenty 
deep, especially if the planter leaves the row 
slightly furrowed, as most planters do. The 
harrow or the weeder will level this, and in 
so doing throw more soil on the corn row. 
There is little danger in this way of the har- 
row disturbing the planted corn. 

I continue the cultivation after planting 
with harrow or weeder, preferring to use the 
harrow first, especially should a rain come to 
pack the ground. I like to give two harrow- 
ings after planting, but this I do not always 
get done, depending upon conditions. I do 
not like to use the harrow after the corn 
plants begin to appear. Formerly I used the 
harrow once after the corn was up, but since 
I secured a weeder, I use this implement at 
this time, as I can handle it much better 
than the harrow and with less damage to 
the corn plants. I use a three-section 
tooth harrow, which covers three corn rows. 
By using two good horses to this I can drive 
so as not to tramp the corn row. The weeder 
is about the same width and will just take 
three rows nicely. With it I can easily cover 
20 acres in a day. I cultivate after each 
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Wheat in the Northwest Grown by Dry Farming Methods 


This picture shows what can be accomplished in the dry regions of the west by the 


use of dry farming methods. The Wyoming 


land where this fine crop of wheat is being 


shocked was absolutely worthless except for grazing until dry farming was introduced. Now, 
splendid yields of small grain can be produced on as little as 14 to 16 inches of rainfall. 
This particular crop yielded at the rate of 30 bushels per acre. 


the.soil may be warm and in condition for 
quick germination. I usually have drilled the 
corn, though last year I checked the entire 
crop and was well pleased with the results. 
Where the ground is inclined to be foul, I 
prefer checking, as it is easier to keep clean 
in this way, also cultivation is more effective, 
though it is claimed slightly more corn can 
be raised by drilling. The corn harvester, I 
have found, will do better work in drilled 
corn. I use a two-horse edge drop planter, 
which does satisfactory work provided the 
seed has been well selected and run through 
a grader before planting. This is essential 
in order to secure a uniform stand of corn. 
The planter will do all the manufacturer 
claims for it in this regard; but it is very 
necessary that the grade of seed be uniform. 


Quantity of Seed to Use 


I. prefer two or three stalks to the hill in 
our field crop if checked, or one stalk about 
every 16 inches if drilled. Of course, in an 
acre utility contest, where large amounts of: 





rain, as soon as ground is in condition to 
work, or at least once a week. 

I use the weeder and the two-horse cultiva- 
tor alternately, and occasionally give the field 
an extra weeding after a rain, when the 
ground is just right, and I want to check 
evaporation quickly. This I can do and very 
efficiently, too, I think, with the weeder. Few 
people realize the importance of stirring the 
ground scon as it is in condition to work 
after a rain, or, in fact, the almost constant 

,_ Stirring of the soil, for this tends tu conserve 
moisture, and of all factors influencing the 
growth of plants none is of greater impor- 
tance than soil moisture. 

Our weeder has a small shovel, which can 
be used instead of each tooth when desired, 
leaving off a few where the rows come. In 
this way I am able to do good work and at 
a time when it is most needed. I use the 
weeder without the shovels for the first and 
‘sometimes the second cultivation. 

' At the first cultivation with the plow I aim 
to cultivate slightly deeper than later, This, 


1 
tL is 


rot 


is followed with weeder with shovels, as 
described above on the teeth. If the corn 
is checked I usually cross-cultivate with the 
weeder, as the work is more easily done than 
with the plow. As to number of times to 
cultivate, as well as the exact order to follow 
there can be no hard and fast rule. I aim to 
keep the soil loese with a surface dust mulch. 
In order to have this I frequently work the 
ground twice a week, as with the weeder the 
work is quickly and easily done. My corn 
last season received nine cultivations as fol- 
lows: Two with harrow, five with weeder 
and two with plow. Very little work with the 
hoe is necessary, though 1 usually get over 
the field once in this way. If good tillage 
has been given, little will be left for the hoe. 


Fertilizing for Corn 

As to fertilization, I cover the corn ground 
with stable manure during early fall and 
winter, hauling it out as made. I have been 
putting on about 10 loads to the acre. Besides 
this I use some commercial fertilizer, princi- 
pally for the phosphoric acid, though I believe 
the time is here when I can profit by using 
some potash and will this year use some of 
this element, though the bulk of it will’ be a 
steam bone-phosphate mixture, about equal 
parts. As to amount of commercial fertilizer 
to use to the acre, I used last year of the 
above mixture about 300 pounds an acre on 
our main crop and will use at least that 
amount this year. 


GETTING THE SOIL RIGHT 

[From Page 652.] 
all humus, we did not have to consider this, 
but more particularly the fertilizer and mois- 
ture problems. So if humus is of first impor- 
tance, how much interest should we take in 
maintaining an abundance of this in our 
upground soils? If any one plant is a leader 
in aiding to build up the fertility as well as 
the humus of soils, it certainly must be 
alfalfa. 

My first attempt at growing this crop was 
in 1901, sown in the spring, without extra 
liming or inoculation. As about 80% of it 
winterkilled, we plowed it. under, and were 
much surprised to find that the crop of sweet 
corn following was just about twice as good 
as that on just as rich soil right beside this, 
which did not grow the alfalfa the year before. 
And this has been our experience ever since 
when cropping after alfalfa. All crops show 
a marked advantage over soil which did not 
grow the alfalfa. This could be seen for sev- 
eral years. But I did not succeed with it until 
I learned that alfalfa naturally grew on lime- 
stone soil. 

Other soils that needed extra liming were 
tested with three tons of burned lime, or 
six to eight tons of ground limestone. We 
applied burnt lime at the rate of about six 
tons an acre, inoculated with both soil and 
bacteria culture, sowed about August 1, using 
about 20 pounds of seed an acre. It has been 
very satisfactory, being ready to cut three 
times a season since. We are now using this 
for orchard mulch crop, as it is set to apples 
with peach fillers. We expect to sow some 
more in August for this same purpose. 


Breeding Important—I have no time for a 
dual purpose cow. For dairy purposes I surely 
believe in using a dairy cow. The Jersey 
breed is the best dairy type. Breeding is very 
important. In fact, if I were to say which 
was the more important, feeding or breeding, 
I would say breeding. I feed a ration of oats, 
barley, cotton seed, oilmeal, alfalfa and corn. 
I like to have my heifers freshen from 22 to 
24 months of age. I keep the best bull calves 
and veal others. Whenever a cow cannot pay 
ther board on my farm, she passes the age of 
usefulness.—([C. BE. Batcheller, 









hes Over the Field 
Does the Work 


errman 


will quickly clear your fields 
of leaf-eating insects. Easily, 
too. Just add Aysite to your 
Bordeaux Mixture or to 
freshly slaked lime water—2 
pounds of freshly slaked lime 
to 50 gallons of water. 


Arsite contains no free 
Arsenic. It can not bum 
tender foliage. 


Arsite sticks well through 

rains. It is the most econom- 

~ ical insecticide you can buy. 

Tf you do not spray with Bordeaux 

against blight, Hrrrmann’sCalite should 

be used instead of Arsite. Calite comes 
all ready to mix with water. 

Arsite is sold in 35c half-pint cane 
and in 65c pints; Calite in 30c pints 
and 50c quarts. We can supply you if 
your dealer can not. 


Send for Full Information 


and learn bow valuable to you these In- 
secticides will prove to be. 


The Herrmana 
Laboratories for 
Insecticides and 

Pc 
om Fae A ~ 
eo York 
cena, 
iidaatiesta 


Herrmann'sHi-Grade 
Pure Paris Green. 


Huber 
Gas Tractors 


Are built to suit the 
work you have to do 


The two-cylinder, or the 15-30, will pull 
three or four plows under ordinary condi- 
tions. It is also well adapted to orchard 
work, being low and short so that it passes 
under the branches and can be turned in 
short space. 

The four-cylinder, or 30-60, is made for 
big work. Most economical motor power 
for modern farming. Does the biggest 
day’s work plowing at the lowest cost. It 
is also a fine power for all kinds of belt 
work. 

Ask for catalog, giving detailed informa- 

tion. 


THE HUBER MFG. CO. 
626 Center Street, Marion, Ohio 
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HENRY W. TAYLOR, 
Expert on Farm Drainage 
and Irrigation. 

100 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 














Our Improved 1913 
ACRE-AN-HOUR 


beats every hand taploment for killing 
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CANVAS 


HAYCOCK covers 


Stack Wagon Truck. Threshing 
Machine and Binder Covers. 
Either plain er water proofed. 


Montgomery-Washburn Co.,Migrs. 
Saugerties, N. Y. 
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Sweet Corn for Local Trade 


W. B. TUTHILL, LONG ISLAND 
planting 
corn and 


varieties 
watching the re- 
find that I get the most de- 
pendable yield trom the White Cob 
Cory for the first crop. The stalks 
are of quick growth, making but a 
small root system, th ears are 
at the right stage to take advantag 
of the warmth and moisture expected 
in June and early July. Another val- 
uable feature worthy of ration 
is that the kernels ar when 
placed upon the table. 

I have found that any 
especially corn, which 
ntion by 


After 
of early 
sults, I 


numerous 


and 


conside 


white 


vegetable, 
commands 
ind has 
This rul 
s of corn 


and 
att 
quality, 


its appearance 
is already half sold, 
holds good with late 
also; in fact, it is the pr quisite 
for a satisfactory pecuniary return 
for labor. White Evergreen is 
my choice for second early or inter- 
meciate and Mammoth for late. The 
first named makes shape! 
ears, kernels being regular and: we'll 
fill-d to the tip, if the ason be fa- 
vorable. Successive plantings of Ever- 
green will give a ipply until the 
Mammoth is ready, which is usually 
about August 20, I consider the 
Mammoth a dry weather crop, one 
that can be depended upon to give a 
fair yield under th most adverse 
condition. Its larg kernels are 
also greatly in its favor 

Sweet corn will grow 
soil. I however, a m 
sandy loam which has cropped 
the previous year and intensely; 
tivated. Freshly plowed s« 
contain wireworms and other 
which work at the re and retard 
growth. If this kind of ground is to 
be used I like to plow it in the fall, 
leaving the furrows inverted, so the 
frost may kill some of the insect life 

I use liberal quantities of well 
rotted stable manur pplied 
evenly as possible before plowing. A 
disk may then be used to incorporate 
the manure with the soil, after which 
a thorough harrowing should be 
made, slanting the teeth to avoid 
bringing the manure to the surface, 
A weeder is excellent for this pur- 
pose. All this should be done as soon 
as the can be worked. I have 
planted early varieties of corn as 
early as the middle of April. As the 
aim is to secure an early crop, this 
risk can be taken if the surface is 
kept scratched with a weeder to let 
in the sunlight. 

After the corn has been up a week 
or 10 days I apply a handful of high- 
grade fertilizer about the hills, being 
careful not to let the chemicals come 
in contact With the tender bades. It 
is surprising how quickly the corn 
will respond, Cultivations should be 
made after every rain to keep the 
soil mellow and retain all the mois- 
ture possible, as it will be needed 
later in the season. I am satisfied 
that frequent hoeings help the growth 
as much as any other one thing. 
There is no danger of this being over- 
done early In the season. Marketing 
is simple if the grower lives near 2 
summer resort where fresh, juicy 
corn is eagerly sought for by hotels 
and summer residents who have been 
obliged to get their supply from the 
city. 


Grape Market Teaches Lessons 


*G. G. LANSING, NIAGARA COUNTY, N Y 
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I see thousands of tons of grapes 
during the course of a year. That 
means hundreds of thousands of bas- 
kets and trays combined. During the 
past year, on November 15, there were 
100 cars of grapes standing on the 
Weehawken flats—a large proportion 
from the Chautauqua section. Some 
of them in eight-pound baskets—that 
is the popular basket there—some of 
them in 20-pound baskets or trays 
that are very largely used for wine 
grapes, and a great many for sale by 
the pound out of the basket. The 
price of those grapes was very un- 
satisfactory. Why? 

One day I was passing along the 
plier where grapes are exposed for 
sale, and saw a basket. bearing the 
label of a farmer I knew. Of course, 


from address before 


~ *Excerpts 
York horticultural so- 


western New 
ciety. 


spraying is 


looked at the 
cover of the 
were very nice 


interested and 
fruit, raising up the 
basket a little. They 
indeed. I examined three or four 
baskets and they were all nice, not 
packed with the skilled care nec- 
essary for fine table grapes, but they 
were very fair. 
Poor Grading 
As I went down that car of grapes— 
3000 baskets—-I looked occa- 
sionally and saw there was a differ- 
that the grapes were not as 
good in some of the baskets as in 
thers; and I looked for the cause 
found there was a different pack- 
er. That started me on an investiga- 
I looked pretty carefully and 
that some were good enough for 
table grape, would satisfy any 
rocer, and others—chey were only 
fair wine grapes. But there 
difference in the price of 
-m, They were all sold for the uni- 
rm price of 14 cents for an eight- 
und basket, good, bad and indiffer- 


ent. 


I was 


some 


ence 


ind 


no 


Better Packing 
That is another object lesson. There 
too much indifference on the part 
who pack grapes for mar- 
and skill expressed 
packing and grading. No vineyard 
I know of—and I know a good 
-will produce grapes of a grade 
h ought all to go into one basket. 
whether other growers 
subscribe to that or not; perhaps 
the benefit of their pocketbooks 
think it is true. I don’t believe 
there is a difference of 4 
nts a pony basket between the 
sorted and the grapes packed 
iminately. 
2r the vineyard is good, bad 
ndifferent there a good many 
ers that ought not to go in, and 
good grapes will bring more if 
separately than all of them will 
if pac in the same basket. There 
always is a demand for wine grapes, 
and for some which ought not to go 
on the table but to be used in juices 
and jellies, marmalade and all that 
sort of thing. 


people 
as to the care 


n't know 


it, because 
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Spray Grapes Thoroughly 


As soon as the grapes get as large 
shot, a thorough spraying 
with bordeaux should be given. Keep 
in mind every minute of the time 
while spraying that the work must be 
done thoroughly or it is worthless. 
About two weeks after this first 
given, give a third one 
substance. A third 


as grape 


with the same 


spraying is sometimes needed, but not 


always is this the case. Whenever 
the third one is necessary, ammonia- 


'. American Agriculturist 


cal copper carbonate solution should 
be used. If this last spraying is given 
with bordeaux, green spots- will be 
left on the grape. 

Ammoniacal copper carbonate is 
made by dissolving five ounces of 
copper carbonate in three pints of 
ammonia. When it is all dissolved 
dilute the mixture by adding a suf- 
ficient amount of water to make 50 
gallons of the whole mixture. Apply 
as the bordeaux is applied. 

If these two or three sprayings are 
given at the proper time and done 
thoroughly, there will be a very small 
proportion of the grapes to rot. If 


this isn’t done, the chances are about 
10 to 1 that a 
fruit will 
oughly 


The Reduced Onion Acreage 
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Owing to the fact that a large por- 
tion of the onion crop which was put 
in storage in 1912 was thrown out, 
and that those sold brought such a 
low price, the acreage this year will 
not be over 50% of that of 1912. The 
season has been good for getting in 
the crop, seed germinating well.—[E. 
G., Milford, Ind. 

This year there will be 
acres of onions in the district in which 
we are interested; 30 acres more than 
a year ago. .We were informed by a 
grower in Big Prairie, a point west 
of Wooster, that there were grown 
there last year something over 500 
acres, and this year the area will be 
200 acres. Therefore, in Medina and 
Wayne counties last year 1250 acres 
of onions were grown, while this year 
about 950 acres will be produced, 300 
acres short of a year ago. On account 
of the flood, seeding here has been 
delayed somewhat, but crops are ail 
in (May 4). Most of them are up and 
weather favorable. We have advices 
from various parts of Ohio and west 
of us indicating a smaller acreage 
than 1912, Some of the onion grow- 
ing sections will devote considerably 
less land to the crop.—[The Horr- 
Warner Co, Wellington, O. 

Acreage of onions will as 
large as last year, probably less. 
Crop all sown, and weather conditions 
favorable.—[L. G. C., Canastota, N Y. 

Acreage normal, season most favor- 
able in many years.—[{F. D. M., Eagle 
Bridge, N Y. 

The onion market here 
poor all winter, one car 
in and sold at 10c p bu, 
cuse, N Y, 

A full acreage is reported in the im- 
portant onion section around Monta- 
gue, Mass, this consisting of 100 acres 
under the crop. 

On the 10 farms covered by this re- 
port are 102 acres onions seeded; last 
year 110 acres, Growers are coura- 
geous.—[P. R., Sunderland, Mass. 

Climatic conditions for onion setting 
very good at Seekonk, Mass, and about 
normal acreage. 
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I think American 
which I shall still continue to take 
regularly, grows better all the time. 
I consider it wonderul that you are 
able to put up such a splendid paper. 
{Fred O. Sibley, Otsego county, N Y. 
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What is this sentence? 
paragraph 
puzzle so far; 


your own language. 


Eight other Prizes, 
books, reading glasses, 
scissors, etc. 


PUT 


The Missing Word Puzzler 
An Interesting Little Puzzle Hunt 


What - need vere «« ae that «uo 
advertised -- American Agriculturist 


Each dash represents a letter. The 
first word in the incomplete sentence shown above occurs in this 
in black type (bold face like this). 
words of the sentence, all in black type, appear either in adver- 
tisements or reading matter on succeeding pages of this issue 
of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
that is, have correctly arranged the words jn 
the sentence, then go ahead and finish out the sentence 
Of the seven missing words, 4 
found in the reading columns and 3 in the advertisements. 


18 PRIZES IN ALL 
Open to Readers of Grange Judd Weeklies 


First prize $3.00 in cash; 
Four other prizes, each $1. 06 in cash. 
a dollar award in the form of that new book which is 
so benefiting the common people ‘ 
worth 50c each, 
fountain pens, pocket knives, 


The first prize goes to the best solution of this puzzle, that 
is, to the one who correctly states the sentence and finishes it 
in what seems to be the best manner. 
best prepared answer will take preference. Contest closes June 10. 


Write on one side of the paper only, and mail your answer to the 
Puzzle Editor, American Agriculturist, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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in 
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second prize $2.00 in cash. 
Next four prizes 


‘Co-operative Finance.” 
such as pocket © 
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Potato Interest Not Keen 


Of course, it goe 


es without saying 


that only a comparatively small por- 


tion of the northe 
has been plante 


rn potato acreage 
d on May 1, 


American Agriculturist correspond- 


ents, however, we 
dicate their judg 
probable acreage w 
veted to that crop 
without exception 
commercial potato 
reported an inclinz 
of growers to mate 
acreage. Financial 
year’s crop have be 


re asked to in- 
ment as to the 
hich would be de- 
this year. Almost 
all the western 
growing districts 
ation on the part 
rially reduce their 
returns from last 
en rather unsatis- 


factory and as a result a considerable 
mumber of new growers who last 


year entered the 


commercial field, 


particularly in North Dakota, Minne- 


fota and Michigan, 
vote less attention 

In the principal 
tral and middle we 
correspondents ind 


will this year de- 
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states of the cen- 
st, returns of our 
cate a belief that 


the acreage this year will compare 


with that of last ir 
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COMMERCIAL 


the industry and this may possibly af- 
fect the acreage. 

Prospect that potatoes will be 
seeded two weeks earlier than last 
year; normal acreage, present price 
40c p bu.—[H. A. C., Wolcott, N Y. 

The few old potatoes selling at 50c. 
About the usual acreage will be plant- 
ed and apparently in good season.— 
[P. M., Fishers, N Y. 

General disposition of growers is to 
plant a conservative acreage. Weather 
favorable to planting. Old potatoes 45 
@5V0e p bu.—[C. W. B., Phelps, N Y. 

Acreage the same as last year, crop 
planted under favorable conditions, 
{L. H. H., Orient, N Y. 

Local price for old potatoes 60c p 
bu, prospective acreage rather less 
than usual, planting late.—[A. H. H., 
Landisville, Pa. 

More potatoes will be farmed this 
year than usual; tobacco acreage a 
fourth less.—[W. L, F., Ephrata, Pa, 

Acreage about as last year, weather 
fine and ground in good condition.— 
[C. E. Clark, Ashtabula County, O, 

Less potatoes planted this spring.— 
[A. W. L., Portsmouth, R I, 

Potatoes today, May 2, selling from 
farmers’ wagons $1.35@1.45 p_ bbl; 
fewer in farmers’ hands than for 
four years. The only thing our farnrte 
ers can do is to grow potatoes; not 
fitted for mixed farming.—[P. E, P., 
Presque Isle, Me. 

Apparent increase of acreage this 
spring, weather advanced over a year 
ago.—[E. E. Parkhurst, Aroostook 
County, Me. 

Potatq planting about 10 days 
earlier than usual, acreage promise is 
normal, some fear of free trade, but 
courage good yet.—[Milo Whittier, 
Aroostook County, Me. 

Season a week early and I look for 
10% increase in acreage. Old stock 
selling at $1.40 p bbl, and well cleaned 
up.—[P. E. T., Caribou, Me. 

Around Ft Kent Aroostook Co, Me, 


[To Page 663.] 




















Pods, Stems and Roots of Soy Beans 
Typical soy bean plants are here shown, Note the nitrogen trap nodules 
on the roots. The picture was made at the New Jersey station. This crop is 
growing in popularity not only as a soil improver, but as a feed crop. When 
alternate loads of silage corn and soy beans are put in the silo a ddiry 
t excellence is secured. See article on Page 661. 
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GROW ALFALFA $2.00 


By Inoculation PER ACRE 


Inoculate your seed with Ferguson's Nitrogen Bacteria and positively 
get? a good “Catch.”” Make a bumper crop first season. Practical on any 
soi] that has been properly prepared. ALFALFA and CLOVERS are big 
money crops. Try one or two acres this season in Alfalfa, Clover, Veteh, 
Soy Beans, Peas or any legume—inoculate with Ferguson's Bacteria and 
you will be amply repaid. Ferguson's Bacteria is a composite culture which 
can be used upon any lecume—not restricted to any one variety, also is a 





liquid culture which affords a great deal more bacteria than a gelatine 
surface—shows highest count by government experts. Increase plants 
25 to 60%. Make good crops on barren soi], also jmprove crops on 
good land Official reports show they store more nitrates in the soi} te 
the acre than several tons of average commercial fertilizer kndorsed by 
thousands. Formula of Dr. Meade Ferguson, State Bacteriologiat of Va. 
Remit $2.00 for prepaid package, enough to inoculate one acre (or $9.00 
for 5 acres; garden size, 50c.) Simple to use—mjx with your seed. Ask 
your seedsman for it--if he hasn't it, send his name and we will send 
thru him or direct if you prefer. Live Bacteria guaranteed: full in- 
structions sent Write today for booklet and proof of results. Get posted 
in time to plant. Don't put it off. Agents wanted. Write for proposition. 


ment Bulletin No139 Homewood Nitrogen Co. 
Laboratories, Richmond, Va. Dept. F, 55 Liberty St., New York City 























Spray for Blight 


It cannot,be cured but can be prevented easily 
and at little cost, if sprayed in time and in the right 
way. Spraying increases the yield enough to pay. 


Traction Sette CLEVELAND, 6 
Sprayers 


are built for this purpose, 40r 6 rows, 55 or foo gallon, . 
wood or steel tanks, single or double ee pumps with arve ous eve ation 
least slippage, wind shift adjustment, nozzle strainers, 
for one of two Resesn, Ack your dealer about them and Of new facts, new circumstances, new influences, 
write us for new / ree et, —# - tet - - t. 
new conditions, new prospects, which are pregnant 
BATEMAN M’F’G CO. with unlimited possibilities to all business, agri- 
culture and banking. 
The only book that covers all these new phases 
in the light of practical experience and scientific 
knowledge up to the close of 1912 is 


CO-OPERATIVE 
FINANCE 














By HERBERT MYRICK 


s s 
Profit b S ra in It sets forth the American monetary method for 
the American people, including people’s national 
Get Free Book. ish disease and biight co-operative banks, and national land mortgage 
—see Saaoeee, a sprayer that does most banks in each state. 
* No. . P 
Use Brown $s Auto Spray 1 Written in a style pleasing, graphic, clear; the 
Sas auto Pop Nozzie. Most powerful, ) new situation is made so interesting all can grasp 
efficient, economical for light work. 40 its details. F Rg iable as @ 
sizes and stybes—band and power outfits : a, " Fascinating as a novei, reliable 
Browo's Sen. Cing Atom Henste for langer sppayera, . OCR 
. C. BROWN Co. . i ° i 
24 Jay Street Reahesten 1. ¥, A Notable Piece of Book Making 
" 2 The COMPLETE work consists of 8 parts, 
41 Chapters, over 50 titles, nearly 450 sub-titles, 
137 illustrations (inserts on plate paper). 


Hi AY C APS Many Pictures in Color 
INDEX of 2000 references. 
Stack, implement, wagon and farm covers. ota ae Ee aay gureas sna * 
Waterproof or plain canvas. Plant,bed cloth; -“APER—Fine quality, soft finish, easy os 
waterproof sheeting; canvas goods. Tents, etc. \ , 


HENRY DERBY stantially bon 
453 A, St. Paul’s Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 














The COMPLETE WORK is eub- 
y 1 in oth and boards, green 
olor, stamped in gold PRICE $2.50 NET. 
ABRIDGED EDITION substantially bound 
in heavy paper overs, effective design @ 
front in gold and black. Price $1 NBT. 


— | ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


LIME-SULPHUR BYDROMETER ‘27i2y2" "ere" | | Headquarters Book Dept., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
frie by baa Wid Tou @ 9 This book selis at sight. 























Agee © smed becrywhare 
CARBONDALE INSTRUMENT CO., Carbondale, Pa Mention A A When You Write 
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Farm Crops 


By CHARLES WILLIAM BURKHKETT 
Ediwr Anterifan Agriculturist 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on the Growing 
of American Field Crops; Containing Brief 
and popular advice on the Seeding, Cultivat- 
ing, Handling and Harvesting of Farm Crops and 
the Management of Lands for the Largest Returns. 


This is a book that is different. As it is written, 
suggestions stand out on every page. It seeks to help crop growers, not 
through dry statements by mere technical terms, but through suggestive 
descriptions of the work of the men who raise big crops. 

In the ten chapters of this book the editor has covered in a most com- 
prehensive manner the following important topics: Good Soils Back of 
Good Crops; How Rotations Help Out; Crop Yields and Proper Culture; 
What Crops for Stock Feeding; ‘The Silo, Silage and Soiling Crop; Every 
Farmer a Plant Breeder; and Farm Crops. 

The volume abounds in helpful suggestions and valuable information 
for the most successful growing of the various farm crops, whether large 
or small areas are allotted to them, and 1t is a plain, practical and reliable 
guide, and tells of the best ways of handling crops from the time the land 
is made ready until the harvested product is sold. 


° This book contains 288 pages. is handsomely 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth [iis )ok conwivs 258 pases. is bandsomety 
5x 74 inches, printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is beautifully illustrated, both in the text 
and with balf-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. It is given with a subscription—not sold—and this 
edition was prepared especially for our subscribers. It surpasses anything that has ever been put out io 
connection with a subscription offer, and is a credit to any library. The regular edition sells for $1.50, 


Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber 


sho conde $3.00 tm poy ent for his subscription to this journal for the coming year. 
New subscribers may have the book on the same terms. When this offer is accepted, 
no other book or premium can be had except upon yment of additional years’ 
scrigtion. This book ie mot sold alone, and cam uly be hed in connection with 
may be sent to different addresses if 
draft or registered letter. A money 
sent at our risk. Address all orders to 


orance AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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CREAM 
SEPARATOR 
Ever Built — 


a 


TTT 
The l | 
Simplest 


DE LAVAL 


EXCELS ALL OTHERS not only in thoroughness 
of separation, sanitary cleanliness, ease of a 
running and durability, but as well in its great simplicity. 


THERE 1S NOTHING ABOUT THE OPERATION, CLEANING, 
adjustment or repair of a modern De Laval Cream Separator 
which requires expert knowledge or special tools. 


NOR ARE THERE ANY PARTS WHICH REQUIRE FREQUENT 
adjustment in order to maintain good running or to conform to 
varying conditions in the every-day use of a cream separator. 





Combination Wrench, furnished with each De Laval machine, 
which is the only tool required in setting up, taking dowa or 
using the De Laval, the simplest cream separator ever built. 


THERE IS NOTHING ABOUT 


THE MACHINE THAT CANNOT 


be taken apart, removed or replaced by any one who can use & 


wrench or screw driver. 


In fact, the only tool which is needed in 


the use or the operation of a De Laval Cream Separator is the 
combination wrench and screw driver illustrated above, which is 


furnished free with every machine. 


Visit the local De Laval 


agent and see for yourself its simplicity of construction. 


The new 72-page De Laval Dairy Hand Book, in which important dairy questions 
are — o<~ by the best authorities, is a book that every cow owner should 


have. 
catalog also mailed upon request. 


THe De LAVAL 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ailed free upon request if you mention this paper. 
Write to nearest office. 


New 1913 De Laval 


SEPARATOR Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 





AMELE T 


SILO FILLERS. 


Handsome, illustrated booklet giving 30 
convinci reasons for buying the 
saeud tw down, underslung, cut- 
under oak frame, Appleton Silo Filler, 


mailed free. Write for it to-day. 
APPLETON MFG. CO 
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3 Wall Silo 


Don’t decide upon your 
silo antil you learn 
about the air-tight, frost 
proof and permanent strac- 
tare of our 


Craine Triple Wall Silo 

No tightening or loosening. You can 
tell at a glance it isthe most durable of 
all silos—yet the price is low. 

In addition to ordinary silo stave 
construction it has a thick felt lining, 
proof against acid, air and water. 

aspiral « 2 that 

winds around with ends interlocked 
over! L us tell you 

all about it and we will leave the rest 
to judgment. 


FREE Easilage Book — With our allo 
bookiet we #ill send vou acepy of our latest 
buok on selecting testing and raising coors. 
The W. E.. Scott Lamber (eo. 
\ 5 Main St., Norwich, N. ¥. 

- ] 580-545 Watkins Bldg, Bilwackee, Wie 





Pay when 


Fill Your Silo 533.24 
ROSS Machines are 


fully guaranteed 
You take no risk 


We want te prove that our machines area 
good investment before you give up your 
money. We know they are so good that we do 
not feel !t a risk to make this offer. Many new 
fextures have been added which you should knew about 
before buying a machine. Catalog explains all. It is free. 


The E. W. Ross Co., Box 152 Springfield, O. 




















Fruit Culture 


A Practical Guide to the Cultiva- 
tion and Propagation of Fruits. 


By Samvet T. Marnarp, 


@ormerly Professor of Horticulture at the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College. 


This book is written from the standpoint of 
@he practical fruit grower; it is up to date in 
@rery pw rt, amd covers the entire practice 
of Teutt culture. It gives im plain, practical 

. desc of such varieties as are 
@ost m in our markets, and the 
@ethods practiced by the most successful cultj- 
wators of many sections of the country. Ser- 
grate chapters are devoted to the apple, pear, 
peach, nectarine, plum, cherry, 
quince, mulberry, grape. blackberry, raspberry, 
Granberry. strawberry, blueberry, huckleberry, 
subtropical fruits, propagation of fruit trees 
and plents, fruit growing under glass, insect 
— and diseases. The chapter on 

e apple is particularly comprehensive and 
complete, forming a monograph in itself. The 
chapter on forcing ches, grapes, strawberries, 
and other fruits, Tribes the most successful 
@ethods of th. present day, and is the most 

practical treatise on this important in- 


dustry. : 
Tilustrated. 5x7 inches. 265 pages. 
Price, postpaid 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
S16 4th Ave, M. ¥. 
Bidg., Chicago, Tl 


apricot and 


Ashland 
‘1209 Peoples 


Ever considered the deager of 

using a flimsy sile ladder? Or 

the annoyence of doors that stick? 
Or the tess in feeding value of sil- 
age froma cheap silo? Or the risk 


— fect-fitting doors, its excel- 
lence of meteris! and con- 
struction, its Anchors which 
hold the silosolid as an eak; 
the oldest, most famous, the 


kind “Uncle Sam” uses. 





<4 aee| 2 3 
HARDER MFG.CO.. Box 13, Cobleskill.N. Y. 
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ATelling Silo 4. 
Endorsement iii 
After the most thorough, exacting and THe 


exhaustive tests the Borden Condensed 
Milk Co. have adopted the Unadilla Silos. 


earty orders. Agents wanted. 











UNADILLA SIL 00, Boz B, Unadilla, N.Y. 
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SHEEP 
ee | WOOL 
Counsel in Sheepfold 


\RTHCUR DANKS, 








WARREN COUNTY, N J 

I am especially interested in the 
Dorsets that produce the bulk of their 
lambs in the fall. What I have to say 
regarding their treatment at this time 
of year will apply more or less to the 
flocks that have produced their 
lambs during the fall and winter 
months, and which it is desirable to 
have take the ram again during the 
spring and summer months, All ewes 
that lambed before January we put 
by themselves, giving them a little 
extra grain, preferably corn and oil 
cake, and try to duplicate as nearly as 
possible the natural breeding season 
which, of course, is from September 
to December. At this time all sheep 
are putting on some flesh—lambs be- 
ing weaned usually not later than 
September 1, 

Another important detail I believe 
is to shear sheep just as soon as 
weather conditions will permit. They 
will do far better even though suck- 
ling lambs. You will not lose any of 
the fleece as is often the case when 
shorn as late as say June 1; the ewes 
will take on flesh and get some little 
growth of wool before the flies get 
very bad. Nowadays every up-to- 
date sheepman will shear with one 
of the new shearing machines, in- 
stead of butchering the sheep as with 
the old-style shears. Besides, it is al- 
most impossible to get help to shear 
sheep by hand these days. Further- 
more, you get at least a pound more 
wool a head and your flock is left in 
a nice, smooth condition. They wili 
require @ very small quantity of dip 
at this time to clean the flock. Dip- 
ping lambs and everything, whether 
you see ticks or not, will more than 
pay for he small amount of dip and 
time required, in the additional 
growth of wool, comfort of the flock, 
the flies not bothering them to amount 
to anything for some after 
which they will have sufficient growth 
of wool to protect their bodies. 

Should you have one of the breeds 
of sheep that drop their lambs in the 
spring of the year, I should be just 
anxious to get them shorn. Of 
course there is always more or less 
danger in handling sheep while heavy 
in lamb. Be sure to trim all lambs 
before they are over three weeks of 
age. The hot docking pinchers are 
the most practical and safest, no dan- 
ger of bleeding, will heal up quickly 
and not give the lamb any setback 
Within a week or 10 days after dock- 
ing, the lambs if they are strong and 
doing well, should be castrated. Al- 
ways use plenty of disinfectant on 
your hands and knife. Putting some 
on the lamb after the operation will 
save many lambs and often a lot of 
bother with fly-blown lambs. 


Pastures Mature Before Turning On 


I do not like to turn the sheep to 
pasture until the grass has a good 
start, preferring to keep them in the 
yards and feed silage instead. Us- 
ually after the sheep get out to grass, 
they will not take much of any hay, 
and if the pastures are immature they 
will be injured, and the sheep will go 
back in flesh. If one expects to mar- 
ket his lambs right off pasture during 
the summer months I believe it al- 
Ways pays te provide a creep in some 
convenient place near a shade tree 
or wherever you find the sheep lie 
during the middie of the day, giving 
some grain, bran, oats and cracked 
corn, 

When it comes to profit, 
dropped in October when pasture is 
good is at the head. At that season 
its mother’s udder is full of milk that 
has cost nothing to make, compara- 
tively speaking. By January such 
lambs command from two to three 
times the price of a March lamb and 
are 20 to 25 pounds heavier. Many 
people are of the opinion that to raise 
early iambs they need a steam- 
heated, glass-fronted, expensive sheep 
barn; this is all rot. The lambs by 
the time they go into winter quarters 
will stand just as much cold as the 
old sheep. 

Be sure at time of year to 
mark all the that have poor 
lambs, no matter if the ewe does lock 
well. An ewe that will not raise one 
or two good lambs if properly fed 
should be culled out during the fall 
after gettting into condition, and a 


ewe 


weeks; 


as 


the lamb 


this 


ewes 


American Agriculturist 


young ewe put in her place. I 
think often a very good producinz 
ewe that has some age is often pre?- 
erable to younger ewes that are poor 
sucklers. The time to mark these 
ewes Is when they have their lambs 
on them. Notch their lambs on them. 
Notch their ears so there can be no 
mistake. These are usually the larz- 
est and heaviest ewes, and if sold will 
more than replace themselves with a 
young ewe. 


Dutch Belted Cattle Progress 


Many breeders of Dutch Belir-d 
cattle were on hand last week at 
the meeting of the Dutch Belted cat- 
tle association in New York city. On 
account of the loss of the express 
package, Sec G. G. Gibbs was unable 
to report definitely as to the total 
receipts and total expenses for the 
year, or in reference to the total 
number of registrations and trans- 
fers. The receipts, however, were in 
the neighborhood of S600 and the ex- 
penses in the neighborhood of $400. 
Total resources of the club to dat 
are approximately $1000. This is the 
largest amount in hand in the his- 
tory of the association. 

During the year 103 females and 
64 males were registered. Three new 
members have been added to the as- 
sociation. Dr Lance in his address 
spoke optimistically of the progress 
the breed is making and of the out- 
look ahead for it. He stated that 
the success of the advanced registry 
which had been agreed on @ year azo 
had already proved its worth by 
bringing to the surface interestin: 
records. Several cows are now un- 
der test and they are indicating high 
yields of milk and of butter fat. He 
deciared that the Dutch Belted cow 
only lacked the scales and the Bab- 
cock test to show its worth. He is 
of the opinion that every breeder 
should keep records of his herd, that 
he should test his cows for tuberculo- 
sis, so that this dreaded disease may 
not gain headway among Dutch Belt- 
ed cattle as it has in many of the 
other breeds. 

The executive 
thorized to revise 
by-laws and rules. A special meeting 
of the club is expected to be called 
at the National dairy show next win- 
ter in Chicago. The officers elected 
for the coming year are as follows: 
Dr H. W. Lance of Peapack,N J, pres- 
ident: Northrup Fowler of Amenia. 
N Y. vice-president; E. K. Kirby of 
Covert, Mich, secretary and treasurer 
and O. A. Leonard of Rockville, Ct, 
and Charles Stewart Davidson of New 
York, members of the executive com-~ 
mittee. The committee on publicity 
and fairs consists of Dr H. W. Lance, 
E. J. Kirby and F. R. Sanders of 
Mesa, Ariz. 





committee was au- 
the constitution, 





Our Legal Adviser 


answered t2 


Questions for our legal ad 
Drint replies 


wiser are 
turn, but it is not possible to always 
immediately. In case an answer is wanted at once 
by mail, $1 should be inclosed, sending your imguiry 
in all instances to the editor at this office. H. A 
Booth. attorney at law. Springfield, Mass, has 
charge of our local inquiries. 


Not Good Title—O. A., Pennsylva- 
nia: A man died leaving a wife and 
several children. He left real estate. 
The wife and one of the children 
signed an agreement whereby a third 
person should have the right to cross 
the property lueft. Does cuch agree- 
ment convey a good title to the right 
of way? It does not. The agreement 
should have been signed by all of the 
heirs, 

Bridge Instead—O. A., Pennsylva- 
nia: A person has a right of way 
across land of another party and has 
filled a ditch over which the way 
passes, The filling of the ditch has 
caused the water to flow back and 
damage the land crossed. What can 
the owner of the land crossed do? Up- 
on the facts as stated, the owner of 
the right of way had no right to fill 
the ditch. He should have built a 
bridge instead, and may be liable for 
damages for not doing so. If the own- 
er of the land does not desire to teke 
jJegal action, he can clear the ditch 
and build a bridge over same. 

Effect of Death—V. K. F., New 
York: A man dies leaving no wife or 
children, but brothers and sisters. * 
Who will take his property? If his 
father and mother are dead, the 
brothers and sisters will be entitled tv 
the whole of his property, 

Wife’s Share—V. K. F., New York 
A man dies leaving a wife but no chil- 
dren. What share of his property wil! 
she take’ She will be entitled to the 
use during her life of one-third ; 
the real estate, and to one-half of the 
personal property absolutely. 


Mention A A When You Write 
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STANDARDIZED. 
EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


i hes so many uses that it ts 
@ necessity on every farm. 


CURES MANGE, SCAB, 
RINGWORM, SCRATCHES 
Destroys All Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, ° ° MICHIGAN 





WITHOUT FORMS 


EFORE you build your 


Silo send for our free booklet 
{246) about Concrete Silos constructed 
without forms. By using our famuus 


Kno-Burn Metal Lath 


you not oniy save money, but the work 
is done much quicker and easier, The 
result is practically a monolithie struc- 
ture, absolutely permanent, and satisfactory in 
every way. Our booklet (246) tells all about it. 
for one today. 
‘NORTHWESTERN EXPANDED METAL CO. 
924 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Illinois 








THIS OFFER 1S NO CATCH. 
It is a solid proposition to send, 
trial, fully guaranteed, a new, 
well made, easy running separa- 
tor for $15.95. Skims hot or cold 
; making heavy or_ light 
cream. Designed especially for 
email dairies, hotels and private 
families. Different from this pic- 
ture, which illustrates our larg® 

capacity machines. The bowl 
marvel, easily cleaned. 

rotected. 


Gairy is large or small, 
as and obtain our handsome 2 
free catalog. Address: 3 3 


SEPARATOR CO. sainsmoce. #.y. 





RAISE THEM WITHOUT MILK 
K FREE 
4. W. BARWELL =WAUKEGAN IL. 
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EASTERN DAIRY AFFAIRS 
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MILK MAKE 


Experts on Cost of Milk 





‘For many years this journal has in- 
sisted that farmers were getting 
prices for milk that were below the 
cost of production. After an exten- 
sive investigation of the entire milk 
traffic about five year ago, a compre- 
hensive summary of the situation was 
made in which it was stated that if 
milk were sold to dealers or distribut- 
ing agencies for less than 4 cents a 
quart, the fazmer was the loser and 
that the seeming profit was at the ex- 
pense of children whose labor was 
figured at no price, or at the expense 
of the hen or vegetables or fruit or 
some other side i.sue of the farm 
that netted profit, to which things 
was ue any surplus at the end of the 
year, At that time American Agricul- 
turist advanced the opinion that milk 
ought not to be sold at the farm end 
for less than 5 cents a quart, if all the 
items of expense were to be met, the 
family to receive reasonable wage for 
their work. if a modest interest 
charge were made on the investment 
and a reasonable sum for managerial 
direction. That this report was true 
and accurate is now evident because 
of adcitional information thrown on 
the milk traffic by the United States 
government. Experts of the govern- 
ment have been at work for some 
time studying the milk situation along 
the lines previously followed by this 
journal. 

These 
used in 
farmers 
duction, 
figures, 


experts find that the milk 
New York city is got from 
below the actual cost of pro- 
According to the government 
milk of good grade cannot 
be produced oa farms at below ap- 
prceximately + cents a quart. The 
highest price the farmer gets for his 
milk is $1.90 for 100 pounds, or 4 1-11 
cents a quart, and that price is paid 
only in November and December. The 
Borden scale of milk prices for 100 
pounds to farmers, the highest in the 
market, is as follows: Beginning in 
October last year and ending in Sep- 
tember of this year the price will be, 
for October, $1.80; November and De- 
cember, $1.90; January, $1.85; Feb- 
ruary, $1.75; March, $1.70; April, 
$1.50; May, $1.25; June, $1.20; July, 
$1.25; August, $1.45 and September, 
$1.55. These prices for fall and win- 
ter up to date, average less than 
$1.80 to the 100 pounds. The average 
for the summer, April to September, 
is $1.36 for 100 pounds, giving a total 
yearly average of $1.59 for 100 pounds, 
or less than 3% cents a quart. 

The government finds that the av- 
erage cost of milk, counting actual 
cost of growing the food in milk pro- 
duction, to be 2.4 cents a quart. If 
the market value of this home grown 
feed is allowed, then the cost of feed 
rises to 3.04 cents a quart. In addi- 
tion to the feed must be placed the 
labor, which has been found to be 
1.76 cents a quart. These two items 
make no charge for supervision or 
for irterest on land, buildings and 
dairy equipment. These figures also 
make no allowance for calves and 
refuse. They do show, however, that 
at the actual cost of the feed and 
actual cost of labor, without any in- 
terest on the investment, the cost of 
a quart of milk is 4.16 cents, and if 
food is allowed its market value, then 
the actual cost of a quart of milk is 
48 cents. If an allowance is made 
for manure or calves, the cost a quart 
is brought down to about 4 cents. 

In the government figures no cal- 
culation was made -concerning the 
item of supervision or the item in- 
volved for interest on land, buildings 
and equipment. These should be in- 
cluded, and if they were included, the 
cost a quart would rise to more than 
5 cents. Consequently the dairy farm- 
er who disposes of his milk for less 
than 5 cents a quart is doing so at a 
loss. This evidence now presented, 
should cause every dairy farmer to 
think carefully on this line of busi- 
ness. 


Shortage of Ice in many sections of 
the country is reported because of the 
mild open winter. On this account 
it has been predicted that the prices 
of ice cream for this season will be 
higher than ever before. This is 
considered to be especially true in the 
east where the mild winter made the 
ice harvest exceptionally light. 








--- SHARPLES 


MECHANICAL 
MILK ER 


HIS equipment is revolutionizing modern dairy opera- 
During the four years since its perfection it has 

been installed with unqualified success in hundreds of 
the leading dairies throughout America and abroad. 


The distinctive features of the SHARPLES MILKER, to 
which its complete success is due, are the Teat Cups with 
the Upward Squeeze and the Patent Pulsator operating them. 
This device reproduces nature’s own method of milk ex- 
traction, which the most skillful hand- 


tion. 


milking cannot do. 


ay 


The Sharples 
Separator Company 
West Chester, Pa.’ 


Branch Offices: 
Chicago Ill. Sen Francisco, Cal. 
Portiand Ore. Dallas, Tex. 


Manufacturers of SHARPLES 
IBULAR CREAM SEPARA- 
RS—the 190% efficient Separa- 

tor with the 3-part easily washed 

bowl. Write for the Sharples Sep- 
eg erator Catalogue. 


s ‘ Agencies Everywhere 


The cows are more contented. The teats 

and udder become far better conditioned. The 
milk product is absolutely uncontaminated— 
pure and more valuable. Laborcutto one third. 


Sharples Mechanical Milking means 
the end of all drudgery of milking. 


Practically every dairyman can visit 
SHARPLES MILKERS within easy distance, where the 
actual operation of this equipment can be. observed under 
conditions approximating his own. We shall be pleased to hear 
from dairymen with a view to their making such inspections. 
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Litter and Feed for the bara. 


FREE BARN PLANS SERVICE. 
plan service. 
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PERFECT AND PERMANENT.-: 
And the only enclosed track that automatically 
adjusts itself to lie close to the building. 
LIGHT RUNNING, roller oa tandem trolley hangers, operate 
inside of an enclosed track. ! 
Can’t get off the track. Can’t be clogged by birds, ice or snow. Can’t be broken by 
stock crowding through half open doors. Carries the heaviest doors. Lasts as long as 
your building—always on the job, Costs no more than the ordinary makes. 
Buy them at your dealer’s or write us for Free descriptive matter. 
We make the famous LOUDEN Hay Teele. Rentiasy Steck Ge Stalls and Stanchions, 


ways runs easily, never binds, 


If you are going to build or remodel your barn, write for our free bara 
LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., 728West Broadway, FAIRFIELD, 10WA, 
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‘At dealers everywhere, or 
PRATT FOOD CO. 
Philadeiphis, Chicago. 


Poultry 
10e by mail 





A Big Saving for You! 


Save on" returned,” sour and bad-odored milk, 
Save on first cost as well as operation. Get 


CHAMPION 
MilkCooler 


It uses cool water, 
ice or running water, 
Cools to within 2° of 
water's tem perature, 
Various sizes to take 
careof Ito 108 cows 
Simple, efficient, re- 
liable, anti-rust, non- 
corrugated, 

Free Folder, prices, 
etc., on request. Write 


Champion Milk Cooler Co., Box 10 Cortland, ¥.¥. 








Raw Ground Lime 


For use in stable gutters as an absorbent. 
F. E. Conley Lime Co., Dept. I, Utica, N.Y. 
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Batered ot pestefice a1 Springfisld, Mase, a6 second-class mall matter. 
Established 1842 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY by Orange Judd Company, 
headquarters 315 Fourth Avenue, in the borough of 
Manhattan, New York City; president Herbert Myrick, 
vice-president William A. Whitney, treasurer Thomas 
A. Barrett, secretary Charles W. Burkett. All at 
315 Fourth Avenue, Ashland building. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year; 
50 cents for six months, including postage at present 
second-class rate. Canadian subscriptions, $1.50. 

EXPIRATIONS—The label or wrapper on the paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. May 13 
means that your subscription expired with the last 
issue in April. June 13, that your subscription ex- 
pires with the last issue of May, and so on. When 
payment is made the receipt of your pa 
change in the date of expiration are su 
fication that money has been received. In case 
newal, if date on label or wrapper is not changed 
within three weeks after remitting, inform us at once. 

DISCONTINUANCES—It is our custom to continue 
this journal to such of our subscribers as find it in- 
convenient to renew at expiration If you do not 
wish the subscription continued after expiration, piease 
notify us. 

CHANGE 
Bure to give 


IN ADDRESS—Subscribers should be 
their old as well as their new address. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Fifty cents per agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. 

OUR GUARANTEE—With each 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee, while 
his subscription lasts, that no advertisement is al- 
lowed in our columns unless we believe that any 
subscriber safely do business with the adver- 
tiser, and gree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may ‘sustain trusting any such 
advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate swindler; 
but we do! indertake to adjust trifling differences 
between subscribers and responsible advertisers. \ 
take advantage of this guarantee, written complaint 
must be made to the publishers within one week from 
date of any unsatisfactory transaction, with proofs 
of the swindle and loss, and within one month from 
the date when the advertisement appeared, and the 
subscriber must prove that in writing to the adver- 
tiser he said: 

“| saw your adv. in the old reliable American Agri- 
oulturist.’’ 

Always address our NEW YORK City headquarters. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 
815 Fourth Avenue Peoples Gas Buliding 
CHARLES WM. BURKETT, Editor 
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Golden Eggs—Maybe 


Some people think it smart to take 
advantage of the ignorance of oth- 
ers. Here is a case. A certain com- 
mission house which specializes in 
live poultry has been sending out cir- 
culars suggesting that poultrymen, 
farmers and others place eggs in cold 
storage. Aficr discussing prices, costs 
of storing and possible profits next 
December when are made, the 
circular reads: “This is the best in- 
vestment we know of, and while it 
may lose money, we think the 
chances are it will make at the very 
least what we predict, $1.10 to $2 a 
case; eggs are being put in the cool- 
er this year at several cents a dozen 
cheaper than last year,” ° 

Here is an investment as good 
ordinary mining stocks to avoid un- 
less one prepared and willing to 
stand a loss. For, although there is 
a chance to gain, the chance to lose 
is even greater. Not only may 1915 
be a repetition of 1912 so far as clos- 
ing prices are concerned (many spec- 
ulators lost money last year), but the 
risks of deterioration, breakage and 
other losses are great that “the 
egg game” should be left to the 
crack players. Therefore, people who 
have received copies of this or simi- 
lar misleading circulars may take our 
warning to heart. It will be much 
safer to “put down” the eggs for 
home or local use, using the water 
glass method described in our col- 
umns a few weeks ago. 
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New York city 
have clean milk. 


is determined to 
Every few months 
Commissioner Le- 
derle puts the 
screws on and 
forces the delin- 
quent distributers to do better. Tt 
seems to be characteristic for every- 
one who is pinched to howl more or 
less lustily. Just now it is the dirty 
dealers who have tuned up. They 
Object to the rules which will be en- 
forced after June 1. Now, in view of 
the strict requirements placed at the 
farm end, there is nothing in these 
rules that any cleanly minded dealer 
could reasonably take exception to. 


New Rules 
for Clean Milk 


They are just common sense, all of 
them. Their enforcement will pre- 
vent a lot of unjust criticism of farm- 
ers who handle their milk properly 
from start to finish, and show that 
the blame in countless cases has been 
somewhere between the city receiv- 
ing station and the consumer’s mouth. 
Many dealers in “dipped” or “loose” 
milk are certainly at fault, and it is 
these who will either have to go out 
of }usiness or live up to the rules. 
Sometimes milk commissioners hit 
farm< pretty hard by their rules 
and regulations and sometimes they 
have been mistaken. In this case, 
therefore, it is gratifying to know 
that rules eminently fair to all have 
been formulated, even if the farmers 
can get no other benefit than the 
probable elimination of more or less 
adverse criticism, 


Texas Leads in Rural Credit Law 


Texas is the first state to enact any 
standard rural credit law for personal 
loans. The object of the new law is 
set forth in its title: 

“An act providing for the formation 
and incorporation of rural credit un- 
ions or co-operative associations for 
the purpose of promoting thrift among 
their members, and to enable the mem- 
bers thereof, when in need, to obtain 
for productive purposes moderate 
loans of money for short periods and 
at reasonable rates of interest,” 

The governor of Texas, O. B. Col- 
quitt, prepared the bill, and the 
islature enacted it substantially 
drawn. It follows closely our stand- 
ard bill for co-perative finance which 
is based upon the credit union law 
in Massachusetts in 1909, The 
comparatively few changes made 
adapt the measure to conditions pre- 
vailing in Texas. A new feature is 
the proviso that loan shall b 
granted except for productive pur- 
poses or urgent needs, nor for a 
longer period than eight months, nor 
shall any loan be renewed for a sum 
large as the original amount.” It 
is also provided that loans to any one 
member shall not exceed $200, el 
is a mistake, as no limit 
be imposed. We congratulate 
Lone Star state upon having 
cellent law, and share Gov 
quitt’s hope that it may grea 
help to tenant farmers and beginners 
at farming. The Co-operative Finance 
league worked diligently for this 
measure, and its co-workers join the 
public in Texas and throughout the 
country in hoping that full advantage 
will be taken of the new Th 
league has furnished Governor Col- 
quitt with a full set forms and 
blanks for organizing rural credit un- 
ions under the new law. 
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everyone takes pleasure in 
his own monument. Yet this 
is what M.-C. McCollum 
has been watching for 
over 50 years! . Despite 
the jeers of his neigh- 
bors he planted the public streets of 
Espy, Pa, with maple trees in 1861, 
since when he has taken more than 
constantly growing joy in his invest- 
ment. Here is a type of patriotism 
vorth far more than that aroused by 
war’s alarms, It makes for better 
living because it is constructive and 
permanent and bears on home life. 
Indeed, men reared in such surround- 
ings will be better citizens and, if 
need be, better soldiers, because thei: 
homes are more than walls of brick 
or wood, Just as Mr McCollum has 
transformed Espy from a village of 
houses to a village of homes, so count- 
less other villages and towns may b 
transformed. It needs only the awak- 
ening of a genuine, peaceful patriot- 
ism to make oneself a public benefac- 
tor in this kind of way. Such 4 
movement will surely keep one's 
memory green better than 
urn or animated bust. 
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An Unsung 
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Those in close touch with the con- 
gressional affairs at Washington are 
beginning to realize 
that a Ward fight will 
soon b on between 
monopolists of water power rights 
and the national government. Forces 
are at work in favor of the monopo- 
lists to influence the individual state 
governments to reserve the right to 
grant franchises for water power 
rights within their own boundaries. 


Forewarned 
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These shrewd combines know well 
that if this can be done their case is 
won, for they have long since learned 
the trick of operating the machinery 
of the state governments to suit to 
a large extent their own purposes, 
but if it is decided that congress alone 
shall have the right to grant sole 
rights over interstate rivers they will 
not fare as well. Then public inter- 
ests will be guarded with more cau- 
tion and zeal, and there will be fewer 
loopholes to crawl out of. The at- 
tention of every citizen should be 
called to the impending crisis and 
every influence brought to bear upon 
the federal government so that it will 
assume the regulation and control of 
rates and service of all interstate wa- 
ter power companies. in order that 
the rights of the state and nation 
may not be mongpolized. such 
regulation is provided, there is every 
reason to believe that in the near 
future isolated rural districts, as well 
as the thickly populated cities, will 
be able to secure at a reasonable rate 
the advantages of the wonderful 
force of electricity for light, power 
and heat. 
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nothing 
newspa- 


of view, 
provincial 
pers of New 
York city. For 
instance, the 
daily Sun had a 
long editorial recentiy to the effect 
that farmers had long been the pam- 
pered favorites of state and nation! 
What's the use of wasting thought to 
combat so false a statement? The 
cities and manufacturing industries 
of America, and the labor capital 
therein. are the interests which for 
a hundred years have enjoyed special 
privileges in one form and another, 
over and above what agriculture has 
received. So true is this that the 
ntry suffers while the town appar- 
prospers. The result is that 
labor leaves the land for the f=ctory, 
finance favors commerce instead of 
agriculture, and for there and other 
reasons production in some lines -has 
not kept pace with consumption. 
Meanwhile, the increasingly complex 
ystem of distribution has multiplied 
prices between producer and con- 
sumer, ostensibly to the benefit of 
town at the expense of country, but 
really to the creation of an economic 
system which must and shall be re- 
formed, 


Arbitration to End War 


Next year the United States and 
Great Britain will celebrate a century 
of peace, Delegates have recently met 
in New York to arrange detgils for a 
demonstration. In all quarters of the 
world everyone who learns of this will 
be benefited because it will indicate 
the truth of ex-Judge Alton B,. Par- 
ker’s declaration at the conference that 
our children will call war obsole 
doctrine, that the day is at hand when 
it Will be prohibited by public opinion 
everywhere, when the justice of deci- 
sion by arbitration will replace the in- 
justice of decision by war, when the 
army and the navy will be disbanded, 
and when all forts will become merely 
historic relics, 

This increasingly 
should appeal with 
farmers and people who live in vil- 
lages and small towns, for these are 

people above all others who have 


Where the 
Farm Labor Goes 
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doctrine 
special force to 


popular 


the 
reason to love and to know the 7 ess- 
ings of peace. Among them also are 
probably a larger number of people 
who know how much easier it is to 
secure justice through arbitration 
through force, for of all classes of 
probably farmers have more 
to such methods than ary 
other class. In parts of the world 
where force is employed to _ settle 
claims there is sure to be feud, and 
where feud holds sway life and prop- 
erty are considered of small account. 
AS a consequence civilization -either 
stands still or retrogrades, The sooner, 
therefore, that the men and _ the 
money now engaged in destructive 
ways can be diverted in constructive 
channels the better for the individual, 
the nation and the world. 
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Blackberry Plants should be set in 


the spring. A deep clay loam well 
supplied with humus is best, Set the 
plants 2 to 8 feet apart in rows which 
are 8 feet apart. 


Shaking Bees for Increase 

Shaking for increase has virtue noi 
only in increase itself, but also in 
overcoming the swarming nuisance. 
The principle has many modifications 
and is commonly referred ‘to as 
“shook” swarming. According to B. 
N. Gates, in a recent bulletin of the 
Massachusetts board of agriculture, 
the natural impulse of the bees to 
swarm is taken advantage of. A hive 
is prepared as for hiving a swarm; 
that is, an empty hive is equipped 
with frames containing either full 
sheets of foundation foundation 
starters. This is set on the stand in 
place of the colony to be shaken. The 
readiness of the colony is determined 
by preparations to swarm. 

A frame of sealed brood, from the 
old colony or elsewhere, is set in the 
center of the new hive. The queen 
is then placed on this frame. A ma- 
jority of the are next shaken 
from their old combs. When the op- 
eration is completed, they will have 
stocked the new one the old stand, 
The old hive, combs the 
ing bees (enough be 
eare for the brood) 
stand, 
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newly formed colony 
cover and build up rapidly, beme al- 
most immediately re‘dy for supers, 
which should be placed over a queen- 
excluding zinc. This is done to pre- 
vent the queen from laying in the sec- 
boxes. The 
the have 

allowed to rear 


will re- 


from which 
heen shaken may bh 
their new queen, or, 
preferably, a cell, virgin queen or 
mated queen may be provided them, 
at the bee keeper’s discretion. <A lay- 
ing queen, of course, builds up the 
colony more rapidly. 

The experienced bee keeper 
readily see how this procedure 
be used to advantage in treating 
brood diseases of bees. Of course, it 
is necessary to modify the method, 
using only %-inch starters of founda- 
tion (strips ™% inch in width), ana 
omitting to put the sheet of brood 
into the new hive. Without brood in 
the new hive, a queen per- 
forated zine, or trap, should be put 
over the entrance, in order to pre- 
vent the colony from absconding. The 
exchange of supers should also 
avoided. 

Another quite as satisfactory meth- 
od _is to establish a new colony by 
the removal of frames of hatching 
brood with adhering bees from sev- 
eral colonies. These, in a hive to 
which a queen is introduced, rapidly 
establish a thrifty colony without ma- 
terially reducing the parent stocks. 
The force of bees can also be in- 
creased ‘by substituting this newly 
formed colony on the stand of an- 
other strong colony and thus catch- 
ing the returning field bees. The loss 
to the populous colony removed is 
slight. After moving the new colony 
in this way several times remarkable 
increase in strength can be obtained. 
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Light and Heavy Soils—A reader 
inguires as to the meaning of- light 
and heavy also asks to which 
class yellow clay soil belongs. Farm- 
ers speak of light and heavy soils, but 
by this they have no reference to 
weight. These terms refer more to the 
amount of force exerted in tilling the 
land, Many of the so-called light 
Soils really weigh more than the 
heavy soils. The clay soil, inasmuch 
as it requires considerable exertion in 
tillage, is placed in the heavy class 
of soils. 
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Feeds Mangels—I like Poland- 
China hogs because they are easy 
feeders and will make more gain 
than any hog I know of, given an 
equal amount of feed. I had 80 pigs 
from 11 litters in 1912. I let my 
hogs out every day in winter unless 
it is stormy. I pasture them on 
rape, winter rye and barley. I also 
have a patch of mangels for them in 
the fall. To keep my hogs in good 
health I feed them wood ashes and 
plenty of salt.—[{John Roscoe, La- 
moure County, N D. 
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' This brings to each subscriber of American Agricul- 
turist the backing, protection and help of Orange Judd 
Company’s national organization, large resources and 
15 years’ experience sh subscriber is entitled to 
eceive, through this department of American Agri- 
ilturist, free upon request, answers to questions about 
business matters, financial advice, or other helps in 
cmmercial affairs. 


Why His Paper Did Not Come 







I renewed my subscription some time 
-<0, but have not received a single copy 
the paper since Prior to that time 
got it regularly. What is the matter? 
[Ward P. Gray. 

Your subscription had expired, yeu 
had not renewed, and your name was 
stricken from the mailing list. Some 
days after, a letter was received bear- 
ing your signature and inclosing $1 
for your renewai, but the letter con- 
tained no postoffice, county, state or 
date, and the postmark on the en- 
velope was too blurred to be made 
out. Without the postoffice it was 
impossible for our clerks to locate 
your name among our thousands of 
subscribers, 

The only thing that can be done in 
such cases is to hold the letter and 
the money until we receive a “com- 
plaint.” When a person thus has to 
complain,” he or she is pretty sure 
to take pains to give their full address, 

nd then our clerks can straighten 
yut the case in two minutes. Expe- 
rience in our own and other publish- 

. ing offices shows that about four out 
f five “complaints” are due to writ- 
ers’ carelessness in some form, and 
hat only about one-fifth of the com- 
plaints are caused by errors in the 
office of publication. Of course our 
clerks make mistakes, and we are 
only too giad to rectify any error on 
request. The postal service is some- 
times at fault, also. Any subscriber 
who fails to get his paper regularly 
and promptly, should write forthwith 
to the publisher and not delay. 


Mexican Plantation Fakers 
Officers of the International Lumber 
and Development Co were fined $1000 to 
$10,000 each and sentenced to 1 or 2 
years imprisonment in the United States 


ourt at Philadelphia, April 19, for de- 
frauding people into investing $6,000,000 
in the eoncern’s shares through adver- 
tisements in the newspapers and by mail. 


[News Item, 
Now, why don’t they “go for” the 


newspapers that insert swindling 
advs? And how about the manipula- 
tion of so-called securities on some 
f the stock exchanges? For years 
we have warned our readers against 
fakers in ‘Mexican schemes, or other 
frauds. The old game of _ sellin 
worthless lands as town lots has also 
been exposed frequently in this mag- 
azine. It is a curious fact that the 
yeople who can least afford to take 


chances with their principal are the 
enes who are lured by promises or 
hopes of abnormal profits into taking 
camblers’ risks. Yet the busiest and 
most prudent of men frequently make 
investments that turn out poorly. 
They often find it easier earn 
money than to invest it 
Farm Mortgage to Collect . 
On 320 acres on a good farm in Ne- 
braska, worth at least $18,000, I hold a 
second mortgage of about $4000 subject 
to a first of $5000. A good lawyer has 
been trying to foreclose since a year 
ago, but there has always been some 
technicalities to prevent.—[R. N. A., 
Lincoln County, Ida, ' 
The person who holds title will 
have the use or rent of the land as 
long as he has the title. If you want 
to sell your claim for $4000, adver- 
tise it, as there may be quite a num- 
ber of our readers who might be in- 
terested. It costs only 6cents a word 
to advertise in the Real Estate Mar- 
xet of our Farmers’ Exchange classi- 
ted advertising department of The 
Agriculturist. Our weekly that goes to 
Nebraska is Orange Judd Farmer of 
Chicago, and one insertion of an ad- 
ertisement in it might find you a 
ustomer. It isn’t the business of 
Orange Judd company to buy or sell 
eal estate or to make loans on land 
or otherwise, but we are always 
pleased to help our subscribers. 


Financing Small Industries 


I want to congratulate the president of 
Orange Judd Farm Weeklies upon his 
leclaration at the Chicago conference, in 
vhieh he stated that facilities for financ- 
ng smaller industries should be pro- 
ided, as well as for farming. We have 
met With the very difficulty to which he 
refers. We have erected a plant here 
and- installed most of the machinery 
and need $100,000 which we have at- 
tempted repeatedly to get from a num- 
ber of the larger institutions; even 
offered the control of the plant and 
mortgage on same, and other offers still 
better, but were informed each time that 
nothing could be done unless we are 
Wiling to give most of the stock, both 


to 
safely. 














common and preferred, as well as bonds 
covering the entire plant. If other 
small concerns have had as much trouble 
as we have had they certainly have our 
sympathy. On one occasion we had 
$125,000 arranged for, but a large in- 
stitution advised the parties who were 
to furnish the. money not to furnish it, 
as they were interested in other plants 
in the same line of business. We trust 
your efforts will result in good and 
thank you for same. 

This letter hits the nail on the head. 
Our farmers should realize that-other 
industries may have quite as much 
difficulty in financing as does agricul- 
ture, Our views on this whole sub- 
ject are so familiar to our readers 
that they need not be repeated. We 
feel increasingly confident that the 
American monetary method which we 
have outlined in these columns and 
have presented in book form to con- 
gress, legislatures, statesmen and oth- 
ers, can be so perfected as to go far 
toward remedying existing deficien- 
cies. It is pleasant to know that not 
only farmers universally, but those in 
other industries, so warmly appreci- 
ate the efforts of “the old reliable 
Orange Judd American Agriculturist 
weeklies.” 





Catches the National Banks—Be- 
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deposits of the government must pay 
interest on this money at the rate of 
2% yearly. This announcement made 
last week by the treasury department 
was a surprise to financial interests. 


Sec McAdoo has substantially in- 
creased the government deposits in 
national banks, so this hitherto idle 


money will begin to earn interest for 
the federal treasury. It is believed 
the movement will result in increas- 
ing the volume of money in circula- 
tion. - bs 





When to Cut Hay—It is usually ad- 
visible to cut hay early, generally at 
the blooming stage, and if we may 


trust to the results of analysis perhaps | 


is best; however, we must 
recollect that bulk is sacrificed to 
quality. Analysis shows the early cut 
hay to be richer in protein than that 
made from the mature plant. This 
showing is from an increase of car- 


this 


bohydrates, rather. than a decrease of | 


protein, however. Carbohydrates are 
valuable in a food stuff, as well as 
protein, and it is misleading to make 
the per cent of protein found in hay 


the only basis for our calculations 
when we estimate the value of the 
hay.—[A. J. Legg, Nicholas County, 


W Va. 


Your paper is all so good and inter- 
esting that we cannot tell which de- 
partment we like best, Every number, 
from the first to the last page, is so 
helpful and interesting that we can- 
not do without the American Agricul- 
turist,—[Mrs Cronner, Jefferson Coun- 
ty, N Y. 
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terme. ‘These machines make 

good anywhere. KEYS 

WELL BO MACHINE Hy 
ALLS, PA, 


CASH o» BAGS 


Turn them into money. «We buy them in any quane- 
tity, sound or torn, at a liberal price and pay the 
freight. Write for particulars. Reference: Citi- 
zen’s Bank. JROQUO!S BAG CO., 751 Broadway, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


4 BUGGY WHEELS TT. $69 
Wheels 


Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, §5.95; Axies §2. 
, on U ha trea’ "Bay directs ast te Cote 1oe 
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Count 


W 


1 H C tractor on the job, 
is small, buy a smhall tractor 
or perhaps 25-horse power; if 


your 


large 


can use a 25, 30, 45, or 60-horse power 
An IHC 
With 
it you can plow from two to ten times 
as much ground in the same time as with a horse plow. 
You can plow, harrow and roll at the same operation; 
you can draw two to four drills; at harvest time you 
can use it to draw the binders, It saves time and money 
Make your work count. 


Buy An IHC Oil Tractor 


machine to advantage. 
tractor makes your work count, 


in every Operation. 


Besides doing the other work at 
use it also for threshing, grinding, 


all the work that it will do, 


farm. 





Pump and 
Makes It 


















Make Your Work 


HEN you start your 
spring work this season— 

: plowing, harrowing, roll- 
ing, seeding, etc.,— you can make your 
work easier, do it faster and better, 
and save money besides by putting an 
f arm 

12, 15, 20, 


gating, or any other belt power and draw bar 
work to which it is adapted. 


is one of the handiest machines, also one of 
the most economical, that you can have on your 


1H C tractors are made in all styles, and in 


Mention A A When You Write 








you 





12, 15, 20, 25, 


and spatery. 
kerosene, distillat 


a Saving, you can The IHC loc 


road making, irri- 


When used for 


the I H C tractor formation desired. 









The Great Success of the Farm 
great demand for it have enabled 


Now! Ri 


The “Iron Hired Man” 


Get one working on your well before the sum- 
mer comes so that you may have plenty of clear, 
fresh, cool water. It sets right up close to the 
Ea on the well platform, without any cleats, 

races or special foundations. It has given 
thousands of farmers and ranchmen all over the 
world all the water they want for their stock, in 
the hottest and calmest days, for their house- 
hold use, their garden, for washing their buggies, 
autos, washing and cooling off their porches and 

sprinkling their lawns. Get one and you will 
say with the rest, “t's the best and cheapest 
investment I’ve ever made.” 


270 to 2,450 
Galions Per Hour 


It jure constantly, day in 
and day out, for years to come, 
if you want it to. Itis so sim- 
ple and uses so little fuel that 
the cost is next to nothing. If 
- you have a windmill you can 
attach it easily to the pump and 
use either the windmill or the 


Fuller Johnson Mfg. Co. 







- > sie 
30, 45 and 60-horse power sizes, 
operate on low or high grade fuel oils. I H C 
purpose oil and gas engines, which can be used to run 
any farm machine to which power can be applied, are 
made in 1 to 50-horse power sizes, These engines 
furnish the steady power required for use in shop, mill 
They operate on gas, gasoline, naphtha, 
or alcohol, 

; dealer will be pleased to give you 
catalogues of I H C tractors and engines and to furnish 
you with full information about the whole line. Or, 
f you prefer, write direct for catalogues and any in- 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 


The Celebrated Fuller & Johnson 


FarmPump Engine 
at the NEW LOW 


Pump Engine the world over and the resulting 
us to establish a new low-record price. 

t Now!—is the time for you to take advantage of this opportunity to 
these best of all pumping engines at a price so low it will swarm be. 





On Sastacis Gna 1840) 
5 Alvin Street Wis. 


| QPUT HICKORY WHEEL 00., 510K 64, Cincinnstl, Ohta, 
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pumper, but the pumper is always there 
ready to do the pumping at a moment’s 
notice if for lack of wind, or any other rea- 
son, the mill doesn’t work, 


No Extras to Buy 


This sturdy little engine comes complete, 
all in one crate, ready for immediate use, 
No extras to buy. lt ts your 
buildings from fire. It runs the cream sepa- 
rator, washing machine, churn, grinder, or 
any other light machine. 

Send tonight for big illustrated catalog, 
Get the new and reduced price on the cele 
brated Farm Pump Engine. 


SEND COUPON NOW 
“Reduced Price” Coupon 
MFG. CD. 


















































Send me catalog and facts about new 
on Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump EB 
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OHIO 
Promoting Ohio Farming 


A. P, SANDLES, SEC OHIO BOARD OF SGRI 


A country book agent remarks: 
“When I come to a farm home with a 
big barn and small house I do most of 
my talking to the man. When the 
house is bigger than the barn I talk 
most to the wife.”’ 

Van Wert country crop improve- 
ment association has raised $2400 to 
encourage boys and girls in the junior 
contest work. A score of boys will be 
given the free trip to Washington, and 
every boy who enters the contest will 
get a free trip to the Ohio experiment 
station at Wooster. 

The annual report of commercial 
fertilizers has just been issued, It is 
the most complete publication of its 
kind ever issued. It shows whether 
or not the manufacturers of fertilizers 
have made god their laimse. It also 
gives important information and in- 
struction relative to the intelligent use 
of fertilizer. 

Eleven Ohio congressmen have of- 
fered a free trip to Washington to the 
top-notch corn grower in their dis- 
tricts, subject to the rules of the state 
board of agricultur®. 

Applications ford farmers’ institutes 
should be made at an early date by 
those places desiring same, and which 
have not already made requests, Five 
will be granted in each county. Many 
new places can be accommodated this 
year. New features will make the in- 
stitutes stronger than ever next win- 
ter, Farmers’ summer lecture courses 
can be organized and conducted at 
small expense, where desired. 

The Ohio department has received 
an appropriation of $20,000 with which 
to undertake to eradicate hog cholera 
from one of the worst infected coun- 
ties of Ohio, Other middle west states 
are to watch the success of this ex- 
periment. The county that is selected 
will have assurance that cholera hogs 
will be treated free of charge during 
this experiment. The county has not 
yet been selected, 

The live up-to-date granges and 
county fair boards are leaders in get- 
ting boys and girls interested in the 
junior contest work. The free trip to 
Washington is adding bushels to the 
cornfield. 

Alfalfa is making a lot of noise in 
Ohio, and will continue to do so. Its 
blessings to the soil have not yet been 
fully discovered. 

Fulton county business men and 
farmers have subscribed $1600 to en- 
courage the corn boys, alfalfa and 
better farming. 


Beet Outlook Promising 





About the only cloud in the sugar 
beet horizon is the proposed change 
in the tariff putting sugar eventually 
on the free list. Factory men are very 
naturally unanimously opposed to 
this change, fighting it tooth and nail. 
The raisers of sugar beets are oppos- 
ing it also because it affects their in- 
dustry directly. The factory people 
figure out that if sugar is placed on 
the free list it will practically ruin 
the industry, making it impossible for 
sugar beet people to compete in the 
open market. This is a serious ques- 
tion and has already been freely dis- 
cussed in these pages. The sugar 
beet interests as a unit are opposed to 
sugar beet tariff. 

In Michigan the outlook is reported 
good in a!most every case, one or two 
localities stating that the prospect is 
only fair. It will be recalled that the 
season in Michigan last year was not 
as favorable as it was in other parts 
of the sugar beet territory. The acre- 
age in 19153 will be a little less than 
in 1912 but probably not very much. 
Tf the planting season happens to be 
very favorable, probably there will be 
no decrease. The price is practically 
the same as lust year, contracts being 
made. on tne 1912 basis. 

In Ohio the outlook is entirely sat- 
isfactory for the crop. Last year’s 
operations were profitable to the farm- 
er as a rule but not so profitable to 
the facto., as the percentage of 
sugar was low. Growers seem to be 
satisfied. The only difficulty is for 
the factory te Himit the acreage. One 
Ohio factory reports of an increase of 
100%: another a normal acreage. 
The price is practically the same as 
last year, that is, $4.50 per ton, sliding 
scale basis 12% with guarantee of $5 
net proceeds to the farmer. 


Look Ahead Now 


GEORGE F. LOW 





This is the warning at many rail- 
road crossings. It seems as though 
this danger signal might be a timely 
warning if posted in a conspicuous 
place in many farmers’ houses and 
barns, For surely the signs are not all 
of the best, and many farmers who 
have treated. themselves to luxuries 
during the past seasons of plenty and 
good prices may soon ‘have serious 
eauses for regrets and remorse. The 
uncertainty of what the proposed 
tariff changes will do to the farmer 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


together with the labor problem of 
high prices and poor quality farmers, 
must accept, does not seem to war- 
rant extravagance of any kind, On 
the contrary we farmers ought to 
practice real economy in all expenses 
until uncertainty with doubts and mis- 
givings gives way to peace and pros- 
perity, for surely self-denial instead of 
expenses is much better than regrets 
aud remorse, 

If «a potato grower, you may expect 
to see potatoes (foreign free in the 
proposed tariff) never to exceed 40 
cents again, At that price a team of 
horses will cost 1500 bushels of pota- 
toes. Now, is it not better to get along 
with one or two horses less, also prac- 
tice other economics as well? I real- 
ize this is disagreeable, but it is better 
to swallow some disagreeable medi- 
cine now and ward off the disease of 
adversity which takes the heart out of 
even the best of us. Let us 
set our minds on economy and 
thrift for awhile, and even 
though prosperity comes tenfol’, 
there will be no regrets for the 
past. I make these comments because 
we farmers have inclined ourselves 
toward the credit system too freely 
for shortened incomes. That is, some 
of us have accustomed ourselves to 
think we can have about so much in- 
come from the farm every year and 
the fallacy of this line of reasoning 
may give some of us a real hard jolt 
in the near future, 

In practicing self-denial it is foolish 
to cut home comforts; always have 
the best farm papers and other good 
reading, good schools for the children, 
and try for the best teachers for your 
schools, Then try td rid your town 
and neighborhood of intemperance. 
This last item is a fearful expense in 
money and morals. 

East Orwell—Wheat and grass in 
fine shape in this part of Ashtabula 
Co. A large acreage of oats and corn 
promised, Potatoes 30c p bu, butter 
$2c p lb, eggs 18c p doz, milch cows 
$50 to $125 ea. Milk selling at $1.45 
p 100 Ibs at factory. 

Kenton, Hardin Co—aAll onion deal- 
ers suffered great loss the past season, 
and quit shipping about the middle of 
Apr. Some carloads did not pay for 
bags and freight. Storehouses held 
some onions up to the second week in 
May. It has been the worst year ever 
known for this industry. I had out 82 
acres in 1912, this year 60 acres, On- 
ion profits are at a standstill,—[H, P. 

Ashtabula Co—Retail milk dealers 
are paying 15 to 16 cents a gal for milk. 
‘ine weather for spring work. Oats 
all sowed. Corn ground well under 
way. Peach trees are now in full 
bloom and the orchards are a solid 
mass of blossoms. Some of the grow- 
ers are of the opinion that if only 
one-third of the blossoms would ma- 
ture that the crop would still be a 
very large -one. The McJunkin- 
Straight dairy company of Pittsburg 
has recently built a new factory at 
Seagertown, Pa. This company has 
factories at West Andover, with 1000 
cows producing milk for it, Andover 
with 600 cows, Mesopotamia with 
600 cows, Garfield with 600, Footville 
with 500, Windsor with 400, Rome 
with 400, Austinburg with 3850 and 
Rock Creek with 200. 

Montgomery Co—Farmers have 
commenced to plant corn, Tobacco 
plants are growing nicely. Some land 
remains to be plowed yet. The roads 
are in good condition except in the 
flooded districts. A good wheat crop 
is expected. Cows bring high prices, 
Hay is $14 p ton, butter 25c p lb, eggs 
20c p doz. 

Planting Sugar Beets—Water is still 
high in Lucas Co, and no prospect for 
corn in the marsh, Work is well along 
in high ground, some corn is planted 
and people want rain to mellow the 
lumpy ground, Wheat and rye are 
looking well. Chickens are chickens 
nowadays, selling for 18 to 2c p Ib 
alive on local market. Eggs 16%e, 
butter 35c, corn 35c p bu. People are 
putting in lots of sugar beets. 

Needing Rain—Farmers are busy in 
Muskingum Co plowing for corn, Some 
have planted; needing rain. Pastures 
and meadows will be short unless we 
soon have sain, Cattle are selling high, 
milch cows from $60 to $125. Butter 
is 28c, eggs 14c, potatoes 60c, wheat $1, 

Darke Co—Ground has been dry 
and hard to work. Farmers are not 
optimistic about tobacco. About 
usual acreage will be planted. 

Grains Poor—The immense floods 
of the week of Mar 23, then a big two 
days’ rain Apr 9 and 10, with almost 
no rain since in Van Wert Co. Fields 
are in bad condition and very much 
in need of rain. However, some 
ground, especially fall or winter 
plowed, is coming into pretty good 
condition. Some oats, more especially 
the late sown, are doing fairly, well, 
but most of the oats crop, all wheat 
and rye, clover and timothy are do- 
ing badly. There is much corn land 
yet to break, and a vast acregge 
broken up rough and lying dried out 
and very hard and impossibie to pul- 
verize until it gets a good big rain. 
Many, if not most, peach orchards 
here show many dead trees this spring 
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Logan’s Line, Path of Earthquakes 

Logan's line is the name applied by 
geologists to a belt of old earthquake 
activity. Earthquakes, except those 
caused by volcanic explosions, are the 
result of slipping of rock masses upon 
each other within the earth’s crust. It 
is claimed quakes tend to travel in 
straight lines or turn_abruptly,~ The 
earthquake of April 28; 1913, in this 
territory has caused renewed interest 
and the prediction of more movement 
along. Logan’s line, 





and many more in very bad condi- 
tion. The winter 1911-2 was un- 
doubtedly very hard on peach trees, 
yet it seems a question if neglect of 
spraying and consequent leaf curl and 
San Jose scale injury are not more 
to blame than the low temperatures 
and ice storms. All fruit_trees that 
are not being properly sprayed, es- 
pecially with the strong lime-sulphur, 
are showing up in bad condition. It 
looks as though spraying will be ab- 
sSolutely essential if we would have 
fruit or even keep our trees alive. 
Poor Stand of Oats—Having nice 
spring weather in Gallia Co. Farmers 
are planting corn. There have been 
several sales in this county. Several 
farmers sowed bad oats this spring, 
and there is no stand. Wheat is look- 
ing fine. , The roads are in good con- 
dition. Eggs are 15c p doz. Cattle 
are all on pasture and are doing well. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia to the Fore 


Howard E. Williams, 
missioner of agriculture, 


state com- 
is planning 
future work. Like Gov Hatfield, he 
is taking his time making appoint- 
ments until he sees what he will need 
and ascertains who is best suited for 
the places he has to fill. The board 
of agriculture will continue to re- 
tain its secretary in the same rooms 
with Mr Williams at Charleston un- 
til July 1, when it expires, and the 
commissioner of agriculture’ will 
have full charge of the agricultural 
interests of the state. 

More attention is to be given to 
agriculture at the summer school at 
the state university at Morgantown 
this year. Heretofore it has been 
the custom to engage eminent edu- 
cators to give a few lectures each 
to supplement the work of the regu- 
lar departments of instruction. This 
summer it has been thought better 
to have these educators give actual 
class room instruction daily for a 
period of at least six weeks. Among 
those engaged to teach two or three 
courses a day for five days in the 
week for either six or nine weeks is 
Prof Myron B. Cobb, professor of ag- 
ricultural education in Michigan 
state normal school. 

Paul .B. Bennetch, professor of 
dairying in the college of agriculture, 
is urging farmers to build dairy sta- 
bles that will insure sanitary milk 
production. He lays great stress on 
the fact that proper plans inelude 
ample window space, sufficient ven- 
tilation, convenient grouping of ani- 
mals and provisions for cleanliness in 
milk handling. 

It is practically certain that the 
fruit on the famous Apple Pie ridge 
in the eastern panhandle has not 
been injured by recent frosts. The 
orchards on high grounds escaped, 
but those in the lowlands have suf- 
fered somewhat, and the indications 
are a large per cent of their crops 
were killed. A careful examination 
of the orchards shows the fruit is 
setting well and that the yield will 
be gratifying. Prof H. C. Auchter 
of the experiment station, who 
traveled over a considerable portion 
of the state, declares the Berkeley 
and Jefferson county orchards are 
the only ones to escape the harmful 


American Agriculturist 


effects of the frosts. In the northern 
panhandle the apple crop is not ex- 
pected to exceed 10%, while the 
peaches, plums. and pears are ali 
dead. Throughout the entire “Ohio 
valley the orep will be a failure. In 
Hampshire, ardy and Pendleton 
counties, according to Prof Auchter, 
the crop will not exceed one-tenth 
that of last year. There will be no 
crop of peaches,.pears and plumr, 
and the apple yield will be far below 
that of last year. 

W. D. Zinn and Prof Webster H. 
Sill, who have been secured by the 
panhandle agricultural club to pro- 
mote better agriculture in the north- 
ern’ counties, intend to visit every 
farm in order to acquaint themselves 
with agricultural conditions and the 
methods practiced. They will make 
an effort to become the clearing 
house through which information 
may be transmitted to farmers in va- 
rious sections. They have begun by 
making an effort to ascertain wheth- 
er the “expenditure of money for 
commercial plant food for corn is 
justified by the results. <A series of 
meetings is being held in rural 
schoolhouses. It is the intention to 
deliver a lecture in every school- 
house. The days will be spent inter- 
viewing the farmers and discussing 
their problems, and the evenings in 
delivering lectures. 

Monroe county 
its agricultural possibilities and 
many interesting contests are being 
planned for this year. Besides the 
boys’ and girls’ contests there will 
be a men's acre contest and a big 
show at Union of apples and other 
farm displays. There is intense in- 
terest all over the county in the ex- 
hibit to be given-this fall. 

At a meeting of farmers and citi- 
zens of Fayette county at Fayette- 
ville it was decided to hold a county 
fair this year, either at Fayetteville, 
Oak Hill or Mt Hope. 


is awakening to 





Tyler Co—Farmers are not uneasy 
about the proposed legisfation, but are 
wanting to improve their stock. The 
call is for dual purpose cattle. Mainly 
they are wanting Polled Durhams. 
Where can these cattle be found.—[{L, 
F. Davis, 

Mason Co—Farmers are going to be 
late in getting their corn planted on 
account of the flood leaving so much 
sediment and preventing the ground 
from drying. Early planted potatoes 
are coming up nicely, a larger acreage 
planted than usual. A large acreage 
of melons will be planted. Young ap- 
ples are dropping’ off badly. 

Wood Co—Nearly all fruit, such as 
apples, cherries and plums, has been 
killed. Wheat is looking fine. The 
roads are in very good condition. Gar- 
den truck is very late, owing to the 
cold rains. Butter is very scarce for 
this time of the year, selling at 25c 
Pp Ib, 

Potatoes Frosted—Spring is a little 
late in Harrison Co. Not much corn 
planted. Oats and grass are doing 
well. Some potatoes frosted. Garden 
truck late. Fruit on low’ ground ‘is 
mostly killed. All early apples and 
peaches killed. Cattle are doing well 
since being turned out, The price of 
stock cattle is higher than ever known 
here. Some 2-year-old steers sold at 
$6.75 for fall delivery, Common grades 
sell readily at $6.25. Many cattle be- 
ing brought here from other counties. 

Railroad Completed—Garden vege- 
tables and corn growing nicely in 
McDowell Co, Farmers are busy plant- 
ing corn in McDowell and adjoining 
counties. Oats and wheat look fine, 
also meadows. The new railroad to 
Cedar Bluffs from Berwind was 
opened Apr 15 and will aid greatly in 
transportation. Work on the branch 
railroad from Hartwell is almost com- 
pleted. Mining is going on night and 
day now at new mines. Power house 
and other buildings are being built. 
Horses and cattle are very high. Feed 
and groceries are not quite so high. 

Peaches Killed—Farmers are very 
busy planting corn in Summit Co. 
About half the corn crop is planted. 
Weather has been very dry. Grass and 
oats are not doing well Vheat is 
looking well, Peaches are nearly a!! 
killed. Some farmers are sprayins; 
their orchards, Mill feed is $1.75 p 
100 lbs, potatoes 50c p bu, butter 25c 
p lb, eggs l4c p doz. 

Less Corn Planted—Oats, although 
sown very late around Morgantown, 
are up nicely and growing fast. Corn 
is being planted. The acreage seems 
to be less than last year. Meadows 
are not doing very well on account 
of dry weather. Most all tree fruits 
were considerably injured by thr 
freeze of Apr 20, There are practi- 
cally no peaches or cherries and not 
many plums. Some apple trees will 
produce a partial crop. Small fruits 
promise well. 

At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat $1.11 
p bu, No 2 white corn 62%c, No 2 
white oats 39%c, bran $21 p ton, tim- 
othy hay 18.25, potatoes 55c p bu, seed 
potatoes 30@65c, radishes 9@10c p 
doz bechs, parsnips 1.25 p bbl, hogs 
8%c p lb, cattle 7% @8\%c, sheep 5@ 
B e, lambs 5@7%c, veal calves 7% 
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Boys’ Corn Contest Planned 


D, T. HENDRICKSON 





The Bucks county section of Penn- 
sylvania is not greatly unlike my own 
county of Monmouth, N J. A moves 


ment which is likely to bear fruit in 
the near future has been started 
among the farmers of Bucks county 
to secure the organization of a coun- 
ty farm bureau. Present effort is di- 
rected toward securing the co-opera- 
tion of county granges and farmers’ 
clubs in the movement. 

Bucks county farms are located 
advantageously between the great 
markets of Philadelphia and New 
York, with the smaller markets of 
Trenton. Easton and Bethlehem close 
at hand. Transportation — facilities 
for this section are unexcelle4 De- 
spite all these advantages, it is evi- 


farmers are 
of their su- 


@ent that Bucks county 
not taking full advantage 


perior facilities. To stimulate them 
to do so it is believed an accessible 
central farm bureau would be a pow- 
erful agency, besides fulfilling the of- 
fice of a farmers’ infor--ation bureau. 
The matter of establishing a bu- 
reau in the county will be put up to 
the granges and farmers’ clubs at 
their next monthly meetings, and 
strong efforts will be made to secure 
their indorsement of the plan. It is 
realized that single-handed these or- 
ganizations are unable to cope with 
the larger farm betterment move- 
ments, but it is believed that by co- 
operation of granges and clubs much 
Progressive work could be accom- 
plished through the farm bureau. 
Bucks and Philadelphia pomona 
will conduct a corn growing contest 
during the coming summer. The co.- 
test is open to all boys under 20) years 


of age. Prizes have been offered con- 
sisting of cash, tools, subscriptions to 
farm papers, books, etc. Contestants 
will also be eligible to compete for 
the prizes offered by Pennsylvania 
state college as follows: First, ex- 


penses of a winter course in agricul- 
ture at the college: second, expenses 
to farmers’ week; third, three books 
on agricultural subjects; also the 
Prizes offered by the corn exchange 
national bank of Philadelphia. The 
Trenton Evening Times offers a cash 
prize for the best corn grown in Mer- 


cer (N J) and Bucks (Pa) counties 
the present season. This twin county 
corn prize is to be awarded by a com- 


mittee representing the Mercer coun- 
ty farm *ureau and Bucks pomona. 
The award and exhibit will be 


made at the December meeting of the 
agricultural society. John H. Han- 
kinson, agent of the Mercer county 
farm bureau, Charles Row of Yard- 
ley. Pa, and W. L. Black of ~“‘ights- 
town will prepare the rlans aid for- 
mulate the rules governing the con- 
test. 

For years the Times has offered a 
state prize for the best apples grown 


in New Jersey and a special twin- 
eounty prize for the best apples 
grown in Bucks and Mercer counties. 


The offer is continued this year and 
will be awarded at the joint meeting 
of the horticultural and agriculturul 
societies in December. In line with 
several other counties of the state, 
a federated committee representing 
the Burlington county board of ag- 
riculture, county Y M C A, New Jer- 
sey congress of mothers, mothers’ 
clubs, granges and public schools is 
working on one of the greatest agri- 
cultural educational movements ever 
conducted for the general betterment 


of the young® people in the rural dis- 
tricts of that county. 

There is such a general interest 
in these contests that business men 
and merchants of the county are 


making up a list that will number 200 
premiums. Boys are being enlisted 
to grow cern and potatoes and raise 
poultry, and girls are being interest- 
ed in economics and other branches 
of the home department established. 
Educational profit is the sole object 
of these contests. and for ‘that reason 
they grow more interesting and pop- 
ular every year. Perhaps these agri- 


cultural contests for boys and girls 
will be the means of opening up the 
way for genuin: 


educational reform. 





Dandelions and Gardens 
CYRUS T. FOX 

Not in many years has the dande- 
lion been so apparent in Pennsylvania 
grass fields as this spring. By the 
middle of May the fields were heavy 
with seed ballons, thus prognosticat- 
ing another full dandelion crop for 
next year. “Never say die,” is the 
dandelion’s motto, The only remedy 
is constant cultivation of the seil, es- 
pecially in the early spring before the 
seeds have formed. 

Greater attention than formerly to 
the spraying of fruit trees, for the 
control of insect pests and fungous 
troubles of foliage and fruit, is being 
observed in Pennsylvania, and espe- 


cially in the eastern counties, where it 
has been a hard matter to get the 
farmers 


interested. The campaign 





IN THE KEYSTONE STATE 


waged in the state ever since Prof H. 
A. Surface became state zoologist has 
brought splendid results, Orchards 
that were destroyed by San Jose scale 
have been replaced by others, and the 
recently planted trees are being well 
cared for, Unfortunately, there are 
still many badly infested trees in every 
neighborhood, which are a constant 
menace to the farmers and fruit grow- 
ers who have established new or- 
chards and are spraying their trees. 
The time is coming when the eastern 
states will have compulsory laws in 
regard to spraying, such as are now 
on the statute books of Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho. 

I have been charged by a group of 
farmers’ friends with having been the 
instigator of the enforcement of the 
dog law in some of the _ counties. 
While this assertion was shown to be 
ridiculous, it might have been regard- 
ed as an honor to have people suppo « 


that I had so much influence The 
dog law in Pennsylvania has been in 
existence since 1893, and was passed 
originally to reimburse sheep owners 
for losses caused by the depredations 
of dogs. It was, hovere, enforced in 
but few counties until this year. In 


reveral counties sheep are rarely seen, 
the keeping of flocks being no longer 
profitable, and the danger of destruc- 
tion ‘by dogs so great. I am a friend 
of dogs, but there are some canines 
that IT have come across which should 
be taxed $25 a year. 

Asparagus having proved a good 
Seller this spring, truckers in mos 
market gardening districts are arrang- 
ing to start new beds. William H. 
From of Sinking Spring, who serves 
the Reading household markets, has 
no trouble in selling his product at 45 
cents a bunch, where common stock 
gor, slowly at 15, 20 and 2 cents. 
From several acres he has been able 
to average $600a year in his market 
sales, Several of his best customers 
are hotel and restaurant proprietors. 

The schoolchildren of Lebanon are 
to receive instruction in gardening. 
Fred R. Fertig of the department of 
agriculture, a resident of that city, is 
at the head of the movement. His 
efforts to interest the board of educa- 
tion in the matter have been ably sec- 
onded by Prof John W. Smike, super- 
intendent of public schools. Vacant 
lots have been acquired for the pur- 


pose. The schoo! board will furnish 
the vegetable seeds, Prizes will be 
awarded to the pupils who are the 


most successful . 

At a sale of pure-bred Holstein cat- 
tle recently on a Bradford county 
farm, all the cows averaged $400 
apiece, The highest price paid for an 
animal was $1175 for the bull, Potlam 
Alcarta. The price is said to have 
been the highest ever paid for a bull 
at a publie sale ‘in the nerthern tier of 
Pennsylvania counties. 

The chief problem in forestry seems 
to be the prevention of forest fires. 
Within the past two weeks fires have 
Swept over thousands of acres of 
woodland in Carbon, Dauphin and 
Schuylkill counties, resulting in great 
danger to timber. A dense pall of 
smoke hung over the burning forests 
for days, and many miles away the at- 
mosphere was thick with smeke. 





Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 


OLIVER BD, SCHOCK, PENNSYLVANTA 


That the agricultural classes are 
large investors in autos is made evi- 
dent by a visit to the average country 
echureh on a Sunday morning. Farm- 
ers are not only realizing greater re- 
turns for their labor and capital in- 
vested than ever before, but they are 
also determined thet they and their 
families -shall secure more religious 
privileges. Autos, pianos, publica- 
tions, modern home conveniences and 
a free rural mail delivery svctem have 
removed the monotony and humdrum 
of farm life that prevailed only a fe w 
years ago.,. 

The pink flowering dogwoed tree is 
a familiar sight on numerous lawns 
in eastern Pennsylvania. The white 
flowering species are also in full bloom, 
in the woods. The two species of 
rhododendron found on our moun- 
tains and in swamps are well covered 
with buds and promise a wealth of 
bloom. In some localities collectors 
are shipping large lots of rhododen- 
drons and férns for transplanting 
upon lawns, etc. Good prices are paid, 
and the new industry is a profitable 
one, as there is but little competition 





Oats Look Well—Spring plowing is 
all done in Canton Co. Oats look 
well. Wheat is in good condition. 
A good fruit crop is promised. Grass 
looks good. Butter is 25e p Ib, eggs 
l5e p doz. 

Grass and Grain Promising—aAll 
farm work has been at a standstill in 
Clintoh Co on account of heavy rains, 
which were very much needed, how- 
ever, The ground is getting dry for 
plowing. Grass and grain look very 
promising. Fruit trees are in full 
bloom; looks as though we would have 
a full crop of ali kinds of fruit. Oats 
are all sown, Many farmers have their 
corn ground plowed. The Clinton Co 
tobacco growers’ assn met Apr 26 in 
the Quigley gran hall for the prur- 
pose of selecting fertilizers for use on 











tobacco lands, All kinds of live stock 
are high in price. Horses sell from 
$200 to $300 ea, cows from $60 to $80 
ea. -Pigs are scarce and high in price, 
spring pigs sell as high as $10 p pr at 
6 weeks ald, Hay, baled, is $16 to $15 
p ton, wheat $1 p bu, oats 45¢e p bu, 
corn 65¢ p bu, potatoes J5c, eggs 16c 
p doz, butter 35¢ p Ib. 

Northumberland Co—Farm werk is 
moving along nicely. Oats are all sown 
and coming up well. Farmers are get- 
ting ready to plant corn. Some ground 
to plow yet. A few early potatoes 
planted. Work will be started resur- 
facing the state road from Shamokin 
to Paxinos. Eggs sell at 20c p doz, 
butter 32c, potatoes 50 to 60c, hay $15 
p ton. Live chickens bring 20c p Ib. 

Wheat Looking Badly-—-Grass is 
looking well in Green Co. Late sown 
wheat kooks badly. -Have had several 
days of dry weather. The roads are 
getting good. Beef cattle are scarce 
and high. Heavy horses sell well. Covs 
are bringing £50 to $100 ea, horses 
150 to $200, wheat $1 p bu, corn 45c, 
oats GOc, hay, baled, *14 p ton, eggs 
lve p doz, butter 20c p Ib. 

Somerset Co—tHlard freeze 
Mercury down to 24 
Pears, plums and cherries 
bloom. Mest fruit is frozen, only on 
high ridges. Apples not in bloom 
yet, may escape. Wheat is much win- 
terkilled. Fresh gr: land is look- 
good. Oats sowing half done and 
corn ground almost plowed Large 
acreage of oats and corn this year. 

Cambria Co—Plums, pears and 
cherries are in bloom. Plowing near- 
ly all done. Some oats up. Fall grain 
looks rather spotted. Some fields of 
rye seem to be badly damaged by 
winterkilling. Indications point to 
an early season. Pasture looks well. 
Some cattle are already out. 

Northumberland Co — The road 
drag is being used to advantage. 
Farmefs have sown their oats and 
have part of their corn ground 
plowed. Cherries and peach blossoms 
were hurt in unprotected parts by 
the recent cold spell. Rye, wheat and 
grass never more _ promising. One 
farmer has just received an engine 
to be used in plowing and to aid in 
farm work. An agent of the Agri- 
culturist is canvassing this section 
and farmers, truckers and greenhouse 
operators are subscribing. A large 
amount of hay is still in the barns 
of farmérs, and lower prices are pre- 
vailing than one year ago. 

Tioga Co—Weather very warm. Ap- 
ples, plums and pears in bloom. Some 
gardens planted, also quite a number 
of farmers have some oats. Winter 
grain looking fine, and many tobacco 
beds sown, and some plants up. Hay 
$10 p ton, butter 40c p lb, eggs Itc p 
doz, gore 40¢c p bu. Cows selling 
for $35 ¢t TD. 


OHTO—At Columbus, bran $24 p 
ton, corn meal 26, corn Sie p_ bu, 
wheat $1.04, oats Stic, steers 6@Se p 
Ib, veal calves 8% @t%c, hogs &%e, 
sheep 2@4%c, eggs Me p doz, poultry 
Le p lb, potatoes 55 @60c p bu, yellow 
onion sets 1.75, white 2. 

At Cleveland, eggs 18%c p_ doz, 
poultry 17%c p Ib, potatees Wc p bu, 
asparagus 65c@$1 p doz, spinach We 
p hamper, radishes 10@ lic p. doz, No 
2 red wheat $3.11 p bu, No 3 yellow 
corn tite, No 3 white oats 38{c, tim- 
othy hay 15 p ton, cloverseed 14.50 
p bu. 
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CLEARED AWAY 
Proper Food Put the Troubles 





Away 





Our own troubles always seem more 
Severe than any others. But when a 


man is unable to eat even a light 
breakfast, for years, without severe 
distress, he has trouble enough. 

It is small wonder he likes to tell 
of food which cleared away the 
troubles. 

“I am glad of the opportunity te 


tell of the good Grape-Nuts has done 
for me,” writes a N H man. “For 
many years I was unable to eat even 
a light breakfast without great suf- 
fering. 

“After eating I would suddenly be 
seized with an attack of colic and 
vomiting. This would be followed by 
headache and misery that would 
sometimes last a week or more, leav- 
ing me so weak I could hardly sit up 
or walk. 

“Since I began to eat Grape-Nuts I 
have been free from the old troubles. 
I usually eat Grape-Nuts one or more 
times a day, taking it at the beginning 
of the meal: Now I can eat almost 
anything I want without trouble. 

“When I began to use Grape-Nuts 
I was way under my usual weight, 
now I weigh 30 pounds more than I 
ever weighed in my life, and I am 
glad to speak of the food that has 
worked the change.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
the little booklet, “The Road to Well- 
ville.” in pkgs. “There's a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? 


— 


































Biggest Thing in the 
Clock Business 


Big Ben is the biggest thing today 
in the alarm clock business. 


He is aay two years and a half old, 
but he’s already getting more work 
from the States than any clock alive, 


_In two years and a half time, 18,000 
jgwelers—70% of the total number of 

nited States watchmakers — have 
already adopted him. Two million 
and a half families leave it to him to 
call them tp in the morning. Two 
million and a half families use him 
all day long to tell the right time by. 


He is really two good clocks in one— 
a crackerjack of a timekeeper and a 
crackerjack of an alarm. 


Big Ben stands seven inches tall: 
He is triple nickel-plated and wears an 
inner vest of steel that insures him 
for life. His big. bold figures and 
hands are easy to read in the dim 
morning light. His large, comfortable 
keys almost wind themselves. He 
rings five minutes steadily or ten 
intermitiently. If he is oiled every 
other year, there is no telling how long 
he wil} last. 

He’s sold by 18,000 watchmakers. His 
rice is $2.50 anywhere in the States, 
3.00 anywhere in Canada. If you can’t 
find him at your jeweler’s, a money order 
mailed to Westclox, La Saile, Jilinois, wil 
send him anywhere you say, express 
charges prepaid. 


BIG BEN 











Use Stee Shingles 









Send for amazing low 
‘aetory 


rust-proof, fire -pre lightaing-predf end 
~~ due to our Co a rocess 


No 
mfiing, no patching, no hiring mechanics ang man can 

quickly lay them. Made in big sheets ready 

Every Bocurde vost tes 


are 
par 


Made by Mapest sheet metal manor in & 
Petece te retusn malt Give size of roof if you esa. 


The Edwards Mfg.Co., 512-562 Lock St., Cincinnati, 6. 


TheCall of the Land 


By E. Benjamin Andrews 


Chancellor Emeritus, University of Nebraska 


In this volume by Dr. Andrews attention 
has been centered on the problems of agricul- 
tural progress. It is a survey of the agricul- 
ture of tomorrow. Hence not only the farmer 
as a farmer, but men im all vocations ae citi- 
zens are interested in the full meaning of 
country life. The author does not address 
farmers as a class, and separate from the gen- 
eral community, but as representative citizens 
and thinkers able to understand and appreciate 
all topics of general public interest. In the 
broad spirit of one familiar with all phases 
of p:actical agriculture, the author has stadied 
farming from the standpoint of the general 
welfare of the nation. He points out the 
meaning of public spirit, of health as a duty, 
of medicine and morals, of socialism and tax- 
ation, of all as phases of the larger agricul- 
tural problem to which the man of the city 
as well as the man of the land must give his 
attention and thought. The book is written 
in a style that is clear, forcible, individual, 
and the thought original and —— The 
volume is profusely, handsomely and prac- 
tically illustrated. Printed on a high grade 
paper and is well bound in cloth and gold. 
5x7 inches. 385 pages. Net. ..cceees 8150 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


315 POURTH AVENUE 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


Your farm is more valuable if your 
farm buildings look well and are well preserved 


The way to keep them so is to keep . 


them well painted, and the easiest 
best and most economical way to do 
this is with § W P (Sherwin- 
Williams Paint Prepared.) 

Easiest because § W P comes 
ready to use—thoroughly ground, 
mixed and put up in sealed cans— 
and because it can be had from 
dealers everywhere, any time. 

Best and most economical be- 
cause it spreads over the largest 
possible surface and lasts for the 
longest possible time. 

SW Ptakes hold of the surface 


and keeps its hold through sun-glare 
and snow and rain. It is made of 
pure lead, pure zinc and pure linseed 
oil, combined with the necessary 
driers and coloring matter. It is 
scientifically prepared to give the 
greatest possible satisfaction. 
Before you do any painting, be 
sure to send for our booklet, 
“Paints and Varnishes for the 
Farm.’’ It gives much valuable 
information in small space and 
will help you to decide what 
paint to use in different places. 
Write us for this booklet today. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Paints €VARNISHES 


Best dealers everywhere. Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 


679 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio 





j and saves your repair-money. : = 
enasco lasts because the natural oils of Trinidad Lake 


Asphalt gives it resisting lasting life. 


It doesn’t dry out and 


crack like ordinary roofing made of imitation ‘‘asphalt’’. 


Get Genasco of your dealer. 


Several weights. 


Mineral or smooth surface, 


The Kant-leak Kleet for smooth-surface Genasco keeps the seams watertight 


vithout cement, and prevents nail-leaks. Write us for 
The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 
Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 
New York Philedelphia Chicago 
D 


rancisco 


Z 
Gp 


<p 


, - ~ 
——— ae 


ook and samples. Free. 
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We Want an Agent 


We want an Agent in each County 
of New York and New Jersey with 
local standing and ability to place 
before farmers and others who are 
anxious to improve their condition a 
definite proposition. The 


Canadian Pacific 
Railway ~ 


has the most liberal and attractive 
terms ever known, to offer to actual 
settlers on its farm lands in Western 
Canada. 

Write at once for full particulars to 
Faber & Co., General Agents, 458 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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MUTUAL BUGGIES are yy everywhere as 
standard—proven the Dest. y line guaranteed for 
Syears. Sold direct cutting out middlemen’s profits 
and saving you to each buggy. 
This Fine Model Retails 

Style G. L. Only $29.50 at$55.00 

’ Delivered Price on request. 

Other styles have twin auto and triple auto seats, 
with automobile top. Also Surreys, Spring Wagons, 
Farm Wagons, Farm Trucks, efc. All at lowest 

holesale prices—Sent on approval—Guaran= 





Clean Milk 


By S. D. BELCHER, M. D. 


In this book the author seis forth practica) 
methods for the exclusion of bacteria from milk, 
and how to prevent contamination of milk from 

Illustrated. 5x7 
eeeeeeeeseess $1.00 


the stable to the consumer. 
inches. 146 pages. Cloth ... 
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teed toplease or your money back. 


MUTUAL HARNESS is the best on the 
nipect ef cecring of 25% 10 50%. 
ata 10 50%. 
FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Single b h 85 
pon pop Porn 
up; work harness, $19.00 





200 Fifth Ave., New York City, 





|} From 
| pay freight and 








THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





Wheat Corn, —OCate-, 


1918 1912 1913 1913 


55% .80% . 
62% .86% .41 A 
67 91 . -66 
46% .81% .3: 57 

di — 82 -60 
Minneapolis — 47 53% 

Liverpool 68% .94 — 





7. 

At Chicago, the wheat market ruled 
a little steadier after further price de- 
cline last week. The dominating in- 
fluence was the generally excellent 
prospect for the 1913 crop. This was 
particularly true in the winter wheat 
territory, where needed rains had 
fallen, traders expressing the belief 
that in some sections enough moisture 
is now in the ground to carry the crop 
to maturity. Advices indicated that 
spring seeding is practically completed 
in the Northwest, where the acreage is 
somewhat short of last year, as shown 
in our regular May crop report printed 
on an earlier page. 

The temper of traders was bearish 
on the general situation; excellent 
crop prospects and the knowledge that 
liberal reserves from the latest crop 
are still in the country. There 
have been so many false _ starts 
in the export trade in breadstuffs the 
past winter and spring that traders 
are slow to believe a large foreign 
business under way. Be that as it 
may, some good export sales were an- 
nounced. May wheat sold down close 
to SSc p bu, subsequently recovering 
sharply to 90c, with July above and 
below 90c, and Sept 88% @90c, No 2 
hard winter whet in store 91@92c 
p bu. 

Corn planting is under way, and 
with generally favorable climatic con- 
ditions market is indifferently sup- 
ported. While the trade realizes that 
large quantities of corn from the latest 
crop are still to come out, this is nota 
disturbing factor. May corn sold off 
to 54c p bu, and July 55c, subsequent- 
ly advancing to 5i@56%e, No 2 in 
store higher at 57@57 sc. 

The oats market was higher, owing 
te reports that crop in Ill and Ind is 
not growing especially well, and this 
scared May shorts. May oats sold at 
38c p bu, then off practically, and 
Sept 35% @36c, 

Barley showed more or less firmness 
under restricted offerings, and a good 
demand, especially for malting grades. 
These were quoted at.60@68c p bu, 
with barley of medium quality aroynd 
50 @58e, and feed grades 42@48c. 

Grass seeds were in about recent 
favor, based on 4c p 1b for prime tim- 
othy, and 22c for clover. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
these country consignees must 
commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance ig usually se- 
cured. 

Eggs 

A total of 41 warehouses reported 
on the amount of eggs held by them 
on May 1. The figures stood 1,009,000 
cases, against 931,000 one year earlier. 

At New York, large western markets 
such as Chicago have been puttin: 
away eggs very rapidly since Apr 1, 
and show an increase over a like pe- 
riod last year. In greater New York, 
up to the first of this week, the 
amount of eggs in storage was said o 
be about 30% less than the holdings a 
year ago. However, the stock is now 
going in at a rapid rate, but propor- 
tionately, Philadelphia and Boston are 
ahead of New York. Price of storage 
packed eggs is a shade higher and_the 
quotations for northerly sections stc - 
age packed is about 2le p doz. Freh 
arrivals quoted as extra firsts sell at 
about 22%c; southern and southwest- 
ern eggs sell at a wide range, ruling 
from lic upward, according to quality, 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, the ‘hay market is 
rated as firm on _ practically all 
grades of timothy, and there is a 
possible outlet for very choice large 
baled stock at a slight increase over 
late quotations, No 1 timothy being 
quoted up to about $23.50 p ton, 
standard 22, No 2 21, No 3 18.50, clo- 
ver light mixed 20, heavy 17, rye 
straw 24, oats 12. 

At Boston, receipts of hay continue 
to increase, and the market is lower 
and demand rather quiet. There is an 
accumulation of poorer grades-of hay 
which are disposed of at concessions. 
Arrivals of straw continue light, and 
the market is firm, rye selling at 
about $23 p ton, oats 12, No 1 timothy 
hay 20, No 217, eastern hay 13.00@18, 
clover mixed 14@14.50. 

Mill Feeds 


At New York, the mill feed mar- 
ket continues quiet, bran being quot- 
ed up to $20.75 n, standard mid- 
dlings 21)-Ifftsee 1 meal 29; brew- 


Ameriean Agriculturist 


ers’ meal 1.55 p 100 Ibs,. grits 1.5 
flakes 1,90, Be: 


_ Onions 
Onion acreage for 1913 will be some« 
what smaller, probably 20%. Onions 
coming up nicely and weather fine.— 
{M. W., Kimmell, Ind. 
Indiana and Ohio onions continue ‘te 


. come out of storage as the trade de- 


mands in the Ohio valley markets, and 
this necessarily keeps the price of Tex 
onions low, Quotations continue below 
the $1 p cra line, selling early this 
week at about 9U0c p cra for yellow on- 
ions; white, of which there is a short 
Supply, find slow consumption at 1.65. 
Growers have endeavored to re- 
strict the movement of onions from 
Tex northward the past fortnight. Jt 
is stated that railroad officials esimate 
that up to last Saturday about 2000 
cars of Tex onions had been shipped 
from the southern part of the state. 
The movement has been somewhat 
retarded by low prices prevailing gen- 
erally throughout the country. Sev- 
eral sales agencies have recently been 
asking Tdc p cra f o b Laredo, with 
~ at 50@60c p cra and Crystal 
vax, of which there is a small sup- 
$1.40@1.50. Publicity is playing 
an unusual part in the distribution of 
Tex onions this spring. Texas Ber- 
muda onions have been advertised in 
some of the biggest newspapers and 
magazines, and last week the sales 
board of the southern Tex truck - 
growers’ assn sent out 1000 postals te 
large newspapers, asking them to pub- 
lish broadcast the fact that Crystal 
Wax and Tex Bermuda onions should 
not be retailed for more than 5c p Ib 
This action was taken, it is said, be- 
cause in big distributing centers re- 
tailers were holding the onions for 
unusually high prices. The federal 
department of agriculture has been 
petitioned to send a representative te 
southwest Tex to study the marketing 
of the Tex onion crop, and to make 
suggestions and criticisms, 


At New York, old onions are re- 
ceiving small attention, and fcy have 
sold up to $2 p 100 Ibs, but red being 
in larger supply are quoted at 25@ 
75e, Tex white 101.75 p cra, yellow 
60c@1, Bermuda 50c. 

At Chicago, market is weak and 
well supplied with new onions. Home- 
grown yellow or red are quoted at 25 
@35c p 68-lb bag, Spanish 85@95c p 
bu, Valencia $2.50@2.75 p case, new 
Tex yellow 75@S80c p cummer cra 
crystal wax 1.50. 

Potatoes 

Practically about the same acreage 
of potatoes will be grown as a year 
ago. This is not a potato growing sec- 
tion, as we produce only for local con- 
sumption. Price about 75c p bu. We 
have had a fine early spring and crops 
will go in earlier than usual. The 
past week we had a severe freeze, and 
as we have had no rain for a couple 
of weeks soil is in good condition.— 
[O, L. B., Canton, N Y. * 

At Boston, the old potato market is 
weak, Me stock selling at $1.35 p 2-bu 
sack. New Fla potatoes continue in 
light quantities, and fine stock com- 
mands 5.50 p bbl, No 2 2.75, Bermuda 
6, Jersey sweet potatoes 1.25 p bskt. 

At New York, old potatoes are in 
light supply and firm, selling at $1.75 
@3.25 p 180 lbs in bulk. New potatoes 
are in heavier receipts and the market 
holds up well, with Fla white selling 
at 3@3.50 p bbl, red 2.75@4.50, Ber- 
muda 3@6. . 

Poultry 

At New York, live poultry holds 
about steady, with fowls generally 
selling at 1Sc p lb, broilers 30@32c, 
roosters 11%c. Geese, turkeys and 
ducks are moving a littte slower, and 
about 1c lower, turkeys 12%c, ducks 
lic, geese 10c. Dressed poultry con- 
tinues unsettled, and receipts are light, 
due partly to the high live market. 
Demand, however, is equal to supply, 
and broilers sell up to about 35c, 
boxed fowls 19c, barrel-packed 18%«¢ 
turkeys 21c, spring ducks 18c,° iced 
broilers, milk-fed 23@28c, corn-fed 
21@25e, roasters, milk-fed 18@22c 
corn-fed 19@ 20c, turkeys 22@25c. 

At Boston, live poultry is in rather 
light demand, fowls generally selling 
at 18c p Ib, broilers 30c, roosters 12c, 
fresh-killed” northern and eastern 
fowls 18@21c, chickens 17@25c, near 
by broilers 35@40c, green ducks 18@ 
20c, pigeons 7T5c@$2 p doz, squabs 
1.50 @ 3.50, 

Vegetables 

Late advices from Tex state that 
frost has worked much damage to the 
peach crop. First reports, of course, 
are always. exaggerated, but some 
growers estimate their loss at 5U te 
75%. Reports. from Ark _ indicate 
peaches were injured to some extent 
on the lowlands. The damage there 
will not approximate that found in 
Tex. 

At New York, shipments of aspara- 


‘gus are heavier and the market tends 


toward weakness. Heavy green colos- 
sal is quoted at $2.50@3.25 p doz bchs, 
prime to fcy green $1.50@2.50, white 
colossal $2.25@2.50, prime to fcy $1.23 
@2, southern 75c@$1.75 p doz bchs, 
Fla wax or green beans $2@3.50 p 
bskt, Va beets $3@4 p 100 bchs, Fla 
cukes $1.50@3 p bskt, S C and Ga 
$2.50 @3.50, Fla corn $1@3-p cra, 8 C 
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> 
cabbages SL! 50@2.50 p large cra, 
hee oe 7éc @ $1.50 p cra, N C $1@ 


1.50, Va do. 
: Wool 

Wool sells slowly this spring. Farm- 
ers are not disposed to take low prices 
for their clips, and buyers are not 
eager to buy. They are afraid of a 
slumpy and weak market because of 
wool coming into this country free of 
duty. Predictions are often heard that 
much of the large western clip will be 
consigned to dealers to sell on com- 
mission. Some sales have been made 
in Idaho at 12@14%c p Ib, the same 
clip selling last year at 17%c. The 
bulk .of the Ore mohair is out of 
growers’ hands, late prices being 33 
@34c. At shearing stations adjacent 
to Chicago wool buyers are paying 17 
@18c for wool. The came figure is 
current in Mich. 


May Frosts Catch Early Growth 


The low temperatures of late last 
week and this week came as,a dis- 
agreeable surprise to farmers, fruit 
growers and gardeners. This is true, 
not only of New York, Pennsylvania 
and New England, and further afield. 
At a great number of places temper- 
atures dropped to a point which 
brought hard frosts and ice formation. 


Fortunately there was more or less 
wind which prevented as widespread 
damage as otherwise might have en- 
sued. Temperatures fell to record- 
breaking levels throughout large areas 
in the east, and so fan as that is con- 
cerned there was some--complaint of 
damage in the middle south, In cen- 
tral New York the mercury fell to 26, 
in the lower part of Delaware and 
also in. Maryland ice formed to the 
thickness of a knife blade and heavy 
frosts covered the ground, Similar 
conditions prevailed in northern and 
western New England, and in many 
instances played havoc with early 
gardens. Fortunately there is still 
ample time to _ replant egetables 
which were nipped by the frost. Con- 
siderable losses were sustained, how- 
ever, in- such things as asparagus, 
which were practically ready for the 
market 

Sc far as tree fruits are concerned, 
it is a little too early to know defi- 
nitely Unquestionably some damage 
was done to peach orchards, which 
had bloomed earl) followed by 4a 
splendid set, the frost catching and 
blasting consid le quantities of the 
newly formed fruit The Hale peach 
orchards in Connectient suffered con- 
siderable loss, and so with commer- 





cial orchards further north in Massa- 
chusetts. New shoots on grapevines 
were in many instances frozen stiff. 
It is not believed that apple orchards 
have generally suffered materially, 
although some reports to that effect, 
also in pears, especially fruit-orchards 
on low ground It does not yet ap- 
pear that the frosts, occurring so early 
in the spring, will result in general 
financial loss to farmers, although it 
will retard crops through necessary 
reseeding. Tobacco plant beds were 
everywhere protected by glass or 
cloth. Onions are coming along 
nicely. 

Harking back to the big crop of 
1912 apples, members of the Inter- 
National apple shippers’ association 
express the belief that the moderate 
to low prices long prevailing mean 
that reserves are already fairly well 
cleaned up. In a gentral way 1913 
apj4e prospects are brilliant, looking 
tot Ard a large commercial crop. 

Potato Interest Not Keen 
{From Page 655.] 
acreage will be somewhat smaller 
‘han last year, according to a corre- 
spondent; season about normal as to 
planting, and old potatoes closing out 


at We p bu. 

Notes From 
A correspondent in Oceana county, 
Mich, under early May date, reported 
prices 30c p bu on old stock, weather 
conditions excellent, farmers antici- 
pating about normal acreage. 

About normal potato planting -here. 
Price~on old 30c p bu.—f[J.°J. &., 
Plymouth, Mich. 

Old stock 30c from farmers’ wagons. 
Many potatoes planted, more going in 
promptly, but not the usual acreage.— 
{C. A. Tyler, Branch County, Mich. 

About the usual acreage will be 
planted. Many potatoes still in farm- 
ers’ hands, recent price 25c.—[{J. W.., 
Paw Paw, Mich. 

Early planting finished second! week 
in May and should tariff be reduced, 
the planting of late crop will be very 
light. From this point are usually 
shipped 150 cars. Old potatoes now 


the Field 


selling 25@30c.—([C. B. C., Scottsville, 
Mich. 

Potato aereage will be normel and 
planted a little earlier than usual. 


Weather conditions are exce'leut.—[T. 
W. N., Edmore, Mich 
Wisconsin Growers’ Views 

Waupaca potate belt shipped about 
1500 cars the past season and some 
25 cars still in sight. Present price 
2@20c. A. D. Barnes of Waupaca, 
Wis, says the prospect is most excel- 


lent and he looks for a normal acre- 
age. 

ull acreage will be planted, seaso1 
for seeding forward, but in this north- 
ern latitude will extend into June. 
Some old potatoes moving at 22c, and 
stock fairly well cleaned out.—[{J. H. 
M., Mauston, Wis, 

Spring opening early and dry. Old 
potatoes 25¢c p bu delivered at car. 
Few potatoes yet planted here, bulk 
of seeding May 25-June 15. Present 
low price will probably cause a some- 


what reduced acreage.-—[B. M. 
Vaughan, Wood County, Wis. 
Acreage of potatoes will be some- 


what increased over a year ago. Soil is 
in excellent condition, owing to co- 
pious rains. Many potatoes in farm- 
ers’ hands in storage. Possibly the 
visible supply is of 112 crop. 
Price, 20c p bu for table stock, red 
varieties about 15c.—[{K. O. W., Os- 
ceola, Wis. 

bout the usual acreage of potatoes 
will be planted, and in soil which is in 
good condition. Old potatoes bring 
only 2>c p bu at the car. Not many 
potatoes in storage,—[J. G. D., Beloit, 
Wis. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAB AGO 
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Cattle -—Hoge-, —Sheep— 

Per 100 Ibs 
913 1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 
Chileafo cesses 1.10 $9.05 $8.55 $7.80 $6.85 $7.00 
New York 8.80 845 9.00 8.00 6.35 6.75 
Buffalo ..... 8.35 8.60. 8.85 8.00 6.25 6.75 
Kansas City 8.55 8.50 8.40 7.95 6.25 7.00 
Pittsburg ..... 8.65 8.60 8.75 7.85 6.00 6.50 
At Chicago, the last days of Apr 
and the very first of May saw a break 


in live stock markets for beef cattle, 
The causes assigned for this distress 
were a predicted inpouring of beef 
eattle from Argentina and Australia 
duty free and a call for cars by feed- 
ers, who because of muddy feed lots 
desired to get their cattle off their 
hands and to commence corn plant- 
ing. Declines of 50 to 75c on 100 Ibs 
were recorded, but by the end of the 
first week quotations were looking up 
again and last week prices for choice 
beeves were at about the old level of 


$949.25 p 100 Ibs, the bulk of sales 
being made at 7.80@8.75. Moderate 
runs have prevailed and this, of 


course, works for a steadier market. 


Yearling beef demand continues 
strong, where the baby beeves pos- 
sess prime grade, and 800-lb lots are 
commanding 8@8.80. 


Hogs have failed to return to their 
recent level of 9@9\%c p Ib and early 
this month sold at S@84c p Ib, there 
being practically no _ difference in 
price between heavy and light weight 


since the eastern markets have not 
been supplying many bids for lighter 
ones, 


Quotations on sheep range from $6 


to 6.85 p 100 Ibs, lambs 7.25 @8.60. 


At New York, Monday, May 12— 
Last week after Monday steers ruled 
dull and prices declined 10@ 20c; bulls 
held up, closing firm; medium and 


common cows were steady Wednesday 
and closed 10c higher; good and choice 
fat cows were slow all the week, clos- 
ing barely steady. Veals on Wednes- 
day were less active and prices 
dropped 25@50c; there was a better 
feeling Thursday with market firm to 
25c higher; the close was about steady 
with a full clearance of the pens, The 
selling range for the week was: Steers 
46@8.80, oxen and stags 6.75@8.10, 


bulls 5@7.75, heifers 8.75 @ 7.25, cows 
3.50@7.10, veals 7@10.25, culls 6@ 
6.50, buttermilks 6.50, mixed calves 


6.50@ 8.60, Milch cows were in active 
demand, quotations 35@ 85, 

Today there were 30 cars of Cattle 
and 6870 calves on sale. Steers slow, 
but firm to 10¢ higher on light supply; 
bulls were generally easier and sales 
10@25¢c lower; medium and common 
cows were steady to 1c higher: good 
cows no more than steady. Calves 
were in liberal supply, but with a good 
demand sellers were enabled to ad- 
vance prices 25ec on nearly all grades 
The pens were closed, Steers, averag- 
ing 780 to 1290 Ibs, sold at $6.50@8.50 
p 100 Ibs, including 7 cars Pa, 780 to 
1239 lbs, at the above range of prices, 


2 — W Va, 1206 to 1236 Ibs, 7.85, 
car 1290 Ibs, 8.30. Bulls sold at 5.50 
a 7.56, cows 3.50@6.60, cull cow 3.25, 
veals if '0@10, culls 6@7, mixed calves 
7.75 @ 7.87. 

Sheep were in liberal supply after 
Monday, and with lower prices in 


western markets there was a drop of 
2,@40c here, and the finish weak. 
Very few wooled sheep among the of- 
ferings. -Lambs of good quality held 
up until Thursday, later the feeling 
was weak for all grades. Spring lambs 
on light receipts showed some firm- 
ness after Monday; closed steady, The 
selling- range for the week was: 
Clipped sheep $4.25@6.25, culls 3.50@ 
4, unshorn sheep 4.50 @62 MO, culls 4, 
clipped lambs 7@8.40, culls 5.50, un- 
shorn lambs 8@9, clipped yearlings 6 
@7.25, unshorn 8, spring lambs 10@ 
10.50, a few common by the head 4 ea, 
Today there were 11 cars of stock on 
sale. Sheep ruled firm to a fraction 
higher; lambs steady; no spring lambs 
offered. Common to prime clipped 
i: sold at 4@6 p 100 Ibs, culls 3.50, 


r i. with 








CROPS AND MARKETS 


a few unshorn sheep at 6.25, common 
to choice clipped lambs 60 @ 8.25, 
culls 6, a few unshorn lambs 8.25. To 
price of N Y lambs 8.25, O do 8,25; 
Mich do 8,25. 

Hogs fell off 10c on Wednesday; 
closed steady at the decline. Today 
there were 3 cars on sale. Market ac- 
tive and 10c higher, with heavy to 
light hogs selling at $8.80@9 p 100 lbs, 
roughs 7.70@8, stags 4.50@6. 

The Horse Market 


Prices were full steady for all sorts 
and grades last week, with good 1100 
to 1300-1lb chunks the leading sellers, 


Good to choice heavy drafters are 
gueted at $325@400 p head, chunks 
2.25@2.75, ordinary to good, sound, 
second- hand horses 125 @20, old 


horses and cripples 254 75. 
At Buffalo, beef cattle 
lower Monday than quotations the 
previous Saturday morning, Total re- 
ceipts were 3500 head. Choice to prime 
heavy steers were qouted at $8.40@G 
8.40 p 100 Ibs, fair to good weights 
8.1548.55, best shipping steers 8.20@ 
S.40, fair to good shiping steers 7.954 
8.20, plain, weighty steers 7.40@ 7.65, 
good to fancy yearlings 7.65@8,60, 


butcher steers, fair to best 6.90@ 7.85, 
° 


sold Lj) @25c 





cows, fair to fancy 5.2%@7, canners 
and cutters 3.25@4.25, heifers 5.25@8, 
selected 700 to SOO-lb feeders 7.25@ 
7.00, fair to best 6.654 7.15, stockers 
5.00@6.15, bulls 5.2546.) Receipts 
of hogs are 14,500 head Quotations 
ran about 10c lower on 110 lbs than 





es 
Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish to 
buy, sell or exchange 


THE ADDRESS must 
advertisement and each 


be counted as part of the 
initial or a number counts 
as one word Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
tion in issue of the following week Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT’ will be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large one 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange advetti&ng 

only six cents a word each insertion. 

Address, uy 


AMERICAN 
315 Fourth 


imser- 


is 


AGRICULTURIST 


Ave, New York City 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


500.000 EARLY JERSEY WAKEFIELD, Charlesto 
Wakefield, Early Summer, Succession and Fiat Dut 
stocky cold frame- cabbage plants ready for the fle 
500 $1.25. Guaranteed to stand any frost Re- 
rooted cabbage plants, 1000. 300,000 Lang 
don's Harliana and Jewel tomato plants 
$2.50 per 1000, 500 10,000 Matchless and 
Stone $2 per 1000, 5000 $9, 500 $1.25. 200.000 Big 
Stem Jersey Sweet potato planis $2 per 1000 
$1.25. Beets, lettuce, $1.80. Transplanted cabbage 
tomatoes. celery and peppers $4.50 per 1000. Pilanis 
of great vitality. List free of all plants. We do not 
have cheap plants. You get those of the cheat 

hat is what you may be sure you will get I 
BOCHELLE SONS (Vegetable plants exclus 
15 years), Chester, N J 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS-—-Millions of vigorous 
Vlanis of the earliest, latest, largest, best-flavored 
most productive varieties. Also leading varieties fruit 
trees, raspberry, blackberry, currant, asparagus, rbu- 
barb, cabbage, cauliflower, tomato, sweet potato plants. 
Good stock guaranteed. Cutalog free. HARRY L 
SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N Y. 


me 











VEGETABLE PLANTS—Cubbage, tomato, © swee 
weete, or. celery. pepper rhubarb, horse 
ruclist lettuce ese plants Catalog free 
HAR RY oy SQUIRES, Remsenburg. NX 3 

CABBAGE, BERTS, LETTUCE, $1 per 1000. To 
mato plants $1.50 per 1000. (Cuaulifiowers, peopers. $2 
per 1000. Send for price list I Cc. SCHMINT 
Bristol, Pa. 





DAHLIAS, my selections, 25 for $1. G 
mixed, $1 100. Catalog. J. L.. MOORE, Nor 
ase. 


diotus 
thboro 





EGGS AND POULTRY 








THE BEST STRAINS of Single Comb White, Buf 
and Brown Leghorns. Bargains in eggs—1l0 chicks 
from setting, if not, another setting at half price 
Also Buff Cochjns, Houdans, Rumpless fowls and 
bantams’ eggs. Write wour watts Mention Agricu!- 
a. BMPIRE POULTRY YARDS, Fort Plain, 

EGGS, CHICKS—Wyckof White Leghorns, Buff 
Leghorns, Buff Orpingtons, Mammoth Peki: ducks. 
lhucks* weigh nine ibs, drakes eleven, ‘‘monsters.’’ 
Giant Toulouse geese and pheasants. Prices right. 
C. VAN ALSTINE, Demsier, N Y. 

BABY CHICKS, Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 
= Rocks — Wyandottes, per 100 White 

ekin and Indian Runner Ducklings, 20c og SO 


pay LOR'S POU LTRY YARDS, Box A, Lyons, 
ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS. pure bred 














[15] os . 
EGGS AND P POULTRY 


VARIETIES—Turkeys. ¢ geese. duck 
Free catalog. B. F. KAHLER, Hughesville, Pa. 


WHITE 
$160 100. 


on 
25 





LHWGHORNS exclusively 


. dy of 
CHAS WHITNEY, Delta, 0. 


8 C 
chicks, 





BUTTERCUPS—Excelling 
CHANTECLER POULTRY 


PEN ANOONAS $7 
each. D. Harrington, 


PS a 4 ROCK 
ake George 


LIVE STOOK 


Circular. 
Pa, 


2 Houdan cocks $2 
Mass. 


9-10c. JOHN 


. coming breed. 
PLANT, Ulster, 





(7 birds), 
Westboro, 





CHICKS PETER- 
NY 





SHOW FLOCK SUFFOLK SHBEP, 
ners. Choice Guernsey bull calf, 7 months, $68. 
Rose Comb Brown Leghorn hens $1 White Onping- 
ton hens $1.50. MILTON B. SISSON, Almond, N Y¥. 


state fair win- 





REGISTERED 
ter Whites; all 
service boars. 
Cochranville, Pa 


POLAND-CHINAS, Berkshires, Ches“ 
ages, mated, not akin Bred sows, 
Collies Beagles P. HAMILTON, 





BLOOD 
sows will 
Write 


SOWs—4 
farrow in 
CLARK BROS 


Du Be 
Ades. 


fine yearling registered 
Jute Rerkshires, all 
Freeport, 0 





BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Masterpiece biood 
NY 


seven dollars 


ARMSTRONG, 


registere |. 
Schoharie. 





REGISTERED 
prices reasonable. 


LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES 
ages. ROBERT BDDY, Cattaraugus, 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


both sees. 


Hy Aur SHIRE 
J G. KE Atgien, Pa 


a 
NNEL 





Choice stock all 
N Y. 





trained and untrained. 10 It- 
Walker pups. Our hounds are 
and game. FAIRMOUNT KEN- 
Pa 


25 FOX HOUNDS 

of high bred 

hunters, fast 
Red Lion 





WANTH ne red foxes 


ted jon, 


D. ©, KALTREIDER, 





COLLIES NELSON'S, Grove City, 


M: Ac HINE KY 


SWING STANC ‘HIONS comfortable Ef cattle, 
and cheap Thousands in use el with 
ind full information by writing the manuiasteel 
BROS, Barnet t 


WOMEN'S WANTS 
LADIES !—Try 
returned if not sat 


Chatham, N Y 


MISCELLANEOUS 





ROY 


lurable 


uls 
ROY 


Kast 





t self hen ing flat iron. Mor 
STANDARD SUPPLY CO. 


@ best 
stiied 





STOP, LOOK AND WRITE—Do you want profit 
able, light employment for the summer? Do you 
have the use of iorse and buggy? Can you give 
eference as to honesty and reliability? If you can 
newer to all of the above questions satisfactorily, send 
our name and addres The Household Manufae 
turing Ce Swigsyale r ind we will explain our 
liberal, money-making oposit tor rHE HOUSK 


HOLD MANUPA( re R ING O, Dept 1, Swisevale, Pa. 











40 TO 75 SAVE 1” ON Av TOMOBILE TIRES 
Printed guarantee for 25 les with every tire 
Generally run 3000 to 6000 m le very tire re-made 
by hand, free from imperfections and blemishes of all 
kinds, Our price 2Rx $6.87 Ix $7.35, 20; 
$10.46 2x3% $10.9 ixi $14.90; all sizes, all 
makes Write for free catalog and price list PRER- 
LESS TIRE CO \es \) Broadway, New York 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE—Send Ic for lit erature and 
catalog to NATIONAL AMI Rn AN SUFFRAGE AS- 
SOCIATION, 505 Fifth Ave. New York City. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 











WANTED—Men in every locality te demonstrate 
snd take orders for the Melrose Convertible Wages 
Bed, new invention for the farm. 15 boxes and 
racks in one, can be changed from any one positien 
to any other in two minutes or less time. No togte 
needed—just your hands, Others are selling them 
every day So can you Every farmer interested 
Good men wanted to represent us. Rig’ money-mak- 
ing offer Work all or spare time Start now and 
Docket the profits. Write us today—get our tig 
finely fljustrated book and money-making terme 
Ardidress AMERICAN WAGON ©O, 119 Lincoln Ave, 
Dixon, Til 

MEN AND WOMEN WANTED for government 
positions $60 to $100 month to commence Vaca 
tions Steady work Over 12.000 appointments this 
vear Parcel post requires several thousand. Influence 
unnecessary Write immediately for free lst of 
Positions INSTITUTE, Dept O19, 


FRASKLIN 
Rochester,.N ¥ 





FREB TAASTRATED BOOK 
protected positions in United 
sands of vacancies every 


tells of about 300,000 
States service Thou 


year. There is a big chante 
vere for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime em 
ployment. Just ask for booklet S-822. No obligation. 
BARL HOPKINS, Washington, D C. 





PARCELS POST means tousenée government jobs 
open. Write for free list. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept N 19, Rochester 





WANTHD 
te commerce 


STITUTE 


mail carriers. $65 month 
immediately. FRANKLIN IN- 
Rochester Y 


Postal clerks 
Apply 
Dent O19 


SITUATIOYS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED 
men, both with and 
wish to work on farms 
sober man, write for order 
thropic organization making no charge to employer er 
employee. Our object is the encouragement of farming 
among Jews. THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL 80O- 
CIETY, 173 Second Avenue New York City 


AGENTS 


N 





FARM 


HELP? We have young 
without 


farming experience, whe 
If you need a good steady, 
blank. Ours is a philan 





AGENTS—$24 a week. New automatic curry comb 





: - Means horse in half the time No cloggin Kis 
Eges for hatching at reduced prices. Prompt ship- , ; easing 
ments, securely packed. Write, describing your watts quens = — ore aneneee. TEOMAS COMB 
E. W. VOUGHT, Route 7, Towanda, Pa. oS Third Gt, Dayton, 

MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCK EGGS, 15 for $1, $5 | 


per hundred. White Wyandotte eggs $4 per 100. Un 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





limited range. H. W. ANDERSON, Stewartstown, Pa 
STRONG BABY SS haere Reds, Rocks MONEY-MAKING FARM. $1000 One man can 
from thoroughbred _r Delivery guaranteed do all the work on this fine little 28-acre farm and 
Circular. WESLEY "a RELL. Sodus, N Y have all the profits for himself: level fields, fertile 
soil, brook-watered pasture. 





A ay BRAHMAS EXCLUSIVELY—Selected eggs. 
$1. Har thoroughbred stock. HAY- 
srac K MoU NTAIN ct. 


FARM, Norfolk, 
ee VARIETIES poultry, dogs, ferrets, pigeons, hares, 
Colored descript page book 0c. 
BenorY's FARM, Box F, Telford, Pa. 


~ RINGLET BARRED PL 








YMOUTH ROCK and Keller- 
egss. Write SUNNYSIDE 








strass White on 
FARM. Emporium, 
per 1. reve ER DUCKS, fawn and white, $1.50 
nis: prepaid: #8 Der 100. ‘s" “WARREN MILLER, 
S C W_ LEGHORN: chicks, eggs, stock. 
a pe YARMOND 'Y FARM, Cranford, 





INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS, fawn and white, ber- 
gain Laney HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 


ari east Ou. 


tibsoescobetnel 


tt 
bs raasees oagguaunnesees thste 





two acres apple orchard, 
other fruits, cranberry marsh which produced $128 last 
: T-room house, barn, poultry house for 100 hews; 
location, convenient; owner’s other business re 
quires el) his time; immediate buyer gets i for only 
$1000, easy terms. Complete dese ription and traveling 
Stroctions ve see it, Page 39 Py --4h gs Cata- 
logue 36,°" just out; write today for f B.A 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 1098, ra "West 34th 
street and 150 Nassau street, New York. 


$5500 BUYS 190 acres productive York state daisy 
farm, first-class buildings, fruit and water, 1% miles 
creamery and general store. le, ecburch and 








school, miles railroad town, 
terms $25 cash, balance on time. V. Fr 
AGENCY, Owego, N Y. 
SEVENTEEN THOUSAND buys 275 fifty 
aa nome cows, worth five thousand. 
thousand. tools. Mitk everages 
tx thouss yearly, sy terms. catalag, 
FARMERS BANK, Springville, N Y. 
seeeeeer “eee *f oe eran 


one eeteaseer 








THE LATEST MARKETS 








machines. 
were always t 
He used to say Phe 
alone. Don’t be so fussy.’’ 


factory today. 


so perfectly made, they start under 
the mere weight of the crank. He 
could hold his ear close to one, run- 
ning at full speed, and hear the tick- 


pays to be fussy about quality, 
You may have a 


FREE TRIAL 


if youlike. Why not exchange your 
resent separator in part payment 
or an EMPIRE? 


Price $25 to $150 


big demand for our Catalogs, 
year. 








A Keen Old Farmer Said: 


“You Are More Fussy 
Than I Am” 


HE old gentleman was very critical and loved fine 
He owned an EMPIRE and knew we 
ing to make EMPIRES better. 
MPIRE is good enough. i 


That was yearsago. Eventhen EMPIRES were the house- 
hold standard for quality on American farms. 
could take that dearold gentlemanthrough our g 
He would see rows of finished 


EMPIRE 


Cream Separators 


ing of his watch at his otherear, It H 


EMPIRE quality and EMPIRE courtesy go hand in hand, There isa 
We have printed two editions already this 
Do you want one? Ask for Catalog 116 

Empire Cream Separator Company 
Bloomfield, N.J. Chicago,Ill. Portland, Ore. 


Let it 


We wish we 





Toronto, Ont. Winnipeg, Man. 














25 0. Get bes 
Mostyies io Fie 
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30 Days’ Free Road Test—2 Yrs. Guarantee 
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TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIV 


Earliest and easiest worked. 
Carries off surplus water; 
admits air to the soil. In- 
Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 

ile meets every requirement. Wealso make Sewer 


4ACKBON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, 4.Y. 


creases the value. Pp 

dackson’s Round Drain T' gq’ 

Pipe,Red ana Fire Brick, yChimney Fe Ops. Encaustic Sidewalk Tile,etc. W rite 
for what you want and prices, JOHN 








Farm Manures 


By CHARLES E. THORNE 
Director of the 
_ Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 


For the first time a truly American book on 


Farm Manures has been written. The motive 
back of this task has been to point out how 
unnecessary losses that occur in the pro- 
duction and handling of animal manures may 
be avoided. In order that the fundamental 
principles governing the use of manures may 
be clearly understood, a brief discussion is 
given of the origin, nature of svils, the proc- 
esses that take place in the soil, in the con- 
version of its elements into forms available 
for plant nutrition and of the composition of 
farm crops and the effect of different fertil- 
izing elements on their growth. These funda- 
mentals are further illuminated by the results 
of a long continued field experiment in the 
case of fertilizing materials and lime. The 
author has measured the value of manure by 
means of crops produced for long periods of 
years and as.compared with the increase pro- 
duced by chemical fertilizers under similar 
conditions. Other phases of the manure ques- 
tion are covered in the losses in the stable, 
barnyard and field, the methods of preventing 
such losses, ways of reinforcing manure for 
most effective results, methods of applying, 
the crops upon which manures may be used to 
greatest advantage and the employment of 
catch crops and green manures. The book 
is the life work of an experimenter and prac- 
tical farmer. It begins with study on the 
farm, followed by a quarter of a century. of 
large opportunity for the testing out from the 
standpoint of the practical farmer, the scien- 
tific principles underlying the farmer’s work. 
Ilustrated. 5x7 inches. 250 pages. Net $1.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 


THE POTATO--- 


By SAMUEL FRASER 


This book is destined to rank as a_ standard 
work upon Potato Culture. While the 
peactical side has been emphasized, the 
scientific part has not been neglected, and 
the mformation given is of value, both to 
the grower and the student. Taken all in 
all it is the most complete, reliable and 
authoritative book on the potato ever 

published in America. ted. 200 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth cscccccsees. $0.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave. H. ¥, 




















We Fi 
Mail Orders 


Herman’s U.S. 
A, Army Shoe 


HIS illustration 
shows the roomy, 
graceful, sensible 
lines of this Garrison 
and Marching shoe 
designed by Army 
surgeons to give Uncle, 
Sam's men the best feet 
in Christendom. Observe the 
half bellows tongue and the 
way comfort and ¢ 
have been built in. 
Then ask any army or militia 
man what army quality 
and you will know why we are 
willing to send this shoe pre- 
cakeole, Daid to any part of the U.S. on 
sizes 5 to ll inclusive, a guarantee of absolute satis- 
widths CtoEX. Best Gov't faction or money 
SSamantin Witter Army shoes have made a pro- 
better than any othe mounced hit with 435 
shoe you ever put om Ask your dealer or & 
Remember price in- order direct from 
cladesfree delivery usat. ... > 


JOSEPH M. HERMAN & Co. 
Army Contractors 


161 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


T= new style shoe 
of Rusee 
Shrewsbury Calf, with 

Texas 














This Engine sets the 


Pace for a Full 
Day’s Work 


a we on the job every second, ee 
ffici y and r price. 


STURDY JACK 2-H. P. 


engine will pump 2000 gallons for a cent— 
run a whole day on a gallon of fuel—will 
take an overload without heating or injury 
—actually the greatest engine value in the 
world and the best investment you 

can make, Write for proof 

of these claims, 
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Buy Your Roofing Direct from the Factory 
A Roof that is Proof 
Against Wind, Lightning, Rain 


We manufacture the world’s best Steel Roofing in Roll 
Cap. Pressed standing seam and V crimp. Galvanized 
Conductor Pipe Eave Trough and Fittings. It will 


Pay you to send for catalog 7; and prices, Free. 


The Niles Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Niles, 0, 





on the preceding Saturday, mixed and 


medium weights selling at 8.75 p 100 


lbs, Yorkers 8.70@8.80, pigs and light 
weights 8.80@8.85, The shéep and 
lamb market was steady, 20,000 head 
arriving. Lambs sold up to 8 p 100 
lbs, wethers 5.85@6, ewes 5.50. 

At Pittsburgh, heavy weight cattle 
Monday were steady, but lighter 
grades stronger. Receipts totaled 70 
ears, Good to choice beef cattle sold 
at $8.40@8.60 p 100 lbs, geod 1500 to 
1400-lb steers S.30@38.40, medium t- 
good 1200 to 1300-lb steers $.15@38.30, 
tidy 1050 to 1150-lb steers do, fair to 
medium 1000 to,1100-lb steers 7.75@ 
8.10, fait 900 to 1000-lb steers 7.40@ 
7.85, common 700 to 900-lb steers 6@ 
7.30, rough, half-fat 1000 to 1300-1b 
steers 5@6.60, bulls 5@7.85, cows 4@ 
7.50, heifers weighing 700 to 1100 lbs 
5.00@8, bologna cows 3.75@4.25, Re- 
ceipts of calves were 800 head, selling 
at 7@9.50. Forty-five double decks 
of hogs arrived Monday, heavy 
wtights selling at 8.65@8.70 p 100 Ibs, 
heavy mixed 8.70 @ 8.75, medium 
weights and heavy Yorkers, also light 
Yorkers and pigs 8.80, The sheep mar- 
ket was steady at 4@5.75, lambs 4@S8, 
spring lambs 7@10. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CBEAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
1913.. 
1912,. 
1911.. 
1910.. 
Butter 

Leading warehouses gave the stocks 
of butter on hand May 1 in excess of 
a year ago. On May 1, 1913, 40 ware- 
houses reported stocks totaling 1,113,- 
000 lbs, against 810,000 a year ago. 
Only explanation advanced is. that 
movement out of storage was less than 
during Apr last year. 

Butter is now showing the results 
of spring pasturage and the increase 
in butter production is said to have 
been noticeable in the large markets 
earlier than a year ago. Since the 
opening of May there has been plenty 
of good, green pasture in most north- 
ern dairy sections and growth of grass 
is excellent. “Full grass” butter has 
been in the markets for the past two 
or three weeks from some sections. 

At New York, the idea of the trade 
seems to be toward lower values, The 
same tendency is noted in the country 
markets. However, prices continue to 
be controlled largely by receipts. The 
best quality of cmy butter arriving, the 
first of this week was quoted at about 
20e p Ib in large lots in tubs, dairy 
butter 25@28%ec. 

At Elgin, Ill, May 12, all sales of 
emy butter were at 28c p Ib. 

At Cleveland, emy butter 311é¢, 
dairy 24ce, 

At Columbus, 3l1c, 
dairy 19c, 

At Cincinnati, emy butter 32¢ p Ib, 
dairy 23c, 

At Philadelphia, emy butter 3le. 

At Buffalo, cmy butter 29¢c p Ib, 
dairy 27c. 

At’ Syracuse, 30 @ 33¢ 
p Ib. 

At Pittsburgh, cmy butter 33¢ p lb. 

At Albany, cmy butter 37c p lb, 
dairy 35c. 


cmy butter 


dairy butter 


Cheese 

At New York, arrivals of fresh 
cheese are not clearing as fast as re- 
recently, and the market tends toward 
quiet. Operators are offering the bet- 
ter qualities of current receipts at 
12% @138c p 1b for colored, with some 
pale lots at 12%c. Specials are quoted 
at 13@13%¢c, skims 7@10c. 

At Cuba, N Y, May 7, there were 
800 bxs of cheese sold on the Cuba 
market today at a ruling price ot 13%e 
p lb;. 505 bxs at 18%c, 295 bxs 
at 13 %c. 


The Milk Market 
At New York; the exchange rate 
remains at 3%c p qt for grade Band 
3c for grade C to the farmer in the 
“6-c zone having no station charges, 
or $1.61 and $1.51, respectively, for a 


# | 40-qt can delivered in New York. At 
| the time of writing the surplus was 


piling up so rapidly that it was 
prophesied that, unless reduced ma- 
terially by a wave of warm weather, 
the rates would be likely to go down 
on. May 15 or 16. The large figures 
for the week reflect the effect of the 
telegrams sent to the country when 
the brief warm wave struck the 
town. - 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending May 
11 were as follows: 

Cream 

4,188 

S46 


Milk 
47,754 
9,730 
17,080 
60, 950 
84,2 253 


Susquehanna 
West Shore 
Lackawanna 
N Y C (long haul). 
NYC lines (short haul) 
Ontario 

Lehigh Valley 
Homer. Ramsdell 
New Haven 
Other sources ... 


Jegairume sin eee 


line 
vocsveeee 


Totals 19,673 


American Agriculturist 











President H. J. Patterson 


At the recent meeting of the board 
of trustees of the Maryland agriculi- 
tural college, Prof H, J, Patterson was 
elected as president, Since 1886 Pres 
Patterson has been connected with the 
station, first as chemist, then as vice- 
director, and finally as director and 
chemist. He is a native of Blair coun- 
ty, Pa, where he was born in IStiti 
After a public school and state college 
preparatory experience he entered the 
agricultural course at Pennsylvania 
state college, graduated and completed 
a post graduate course in 4%SS6. In 











New President Maryland Oollege 
1912 he was awarded the honorary 
degree of doctor of science by the 
Maryland agricultural college. 

He is a fellow of the American as- 
sociation for the advancement of 
science, a member of the American 
commercial society, the society for 
commercial industry (London), the 
society for the promotion of agricul- 
tural science, ex-president of the asso- 
ciation .ef official agricultural chem- 
ists, master of the Maryland state 
grange and secretary of the Maryland 
state board of agriculture. 

is long residence and 
activity in the state have 
him a wide acquaintance 
an intimate knowledge of the 
needs of the _ state, which hith- 
erto been handicapped by having a 
college agricultural only in name. He 
has issued a statement covering what 
he considers essential to the upbuild- 
ing of the college and of agriculture 
throughout the state. This may be 
epitomize as follows: The college 
should be developed to accommodate 
1000 students within the next 10 years. 
The military system should be modi- 
fied; the dormitory rooms supplied for 
part of the student body; the scientific 
and literary courses should be re- 
tained, but agriculture. especially the 
production, of food products, should be 
speciailzed, Courses for four-year stu- 
dentsin applied agriculture, four-year 
students in advanced agriculture, two- 
year students in farming and short 
courses should be established. Engi- 
neering courses in farm mechanics 
and rural engineering should be given; 
also courses in domestic economy and 
home science, training for teachers in 
agriculture; maintenance of a model 
rural high school, summer school for 
rural teachers, courses in farm mar- 
keting, etc, 

If this program is carried out it 
should place Maryland in the front 
rank of agricultural colleges, At the 
same time it should give a great stim- 
ulus to Maryland agriculture by pro- 
viding leadership which farmers 
should expect from their state college. 
Dr Patterson estimates that $1,000,006 
will’ be needed to carry out this pro- 
gram, but this will be a good business 
investment, 


varied 
given 
and 


Every man whose life is devoted te 
battling for the people’s interests and 
the farmers’ welfare, especially if he 
champions the farmers as against the 
money power, has to meet all man- 
ner of abuse, criticism, misrepresen- 
tation and malignity. Such men find 
inspiration in the words uttered by 
Abraham Lincoln during the darkest 
period of his life. President Lincoln 
said: - 

“Tf I were to read, much less answer, 
all the attacks made on me, this shop 
might as well be closed for any other 
business. I do the very best I know 
how—the very best I can; and I mean 
to keep on dojng so until the end. If 
the end brings me out all right, what is 
said against me won't amount to any- 
thing. If the end brings me out wrong, 
10 angels swearing that I was right 
would make.no difference.” 

Lincoln is immortal; his enemiés 
and their detractions were long since 
forgotten, 
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Market Crops on the Hoof 





Loud complaint is heard about the 
wa) which fruit, cabbage and other 


truck, 
perishable produce 


potatoes, root crops and much 
is lost by failure to 


put to market at the right time or 
at low cost. Inefficient distribution 
should of course be remedied. Better 
methods of marketing of all kinds of 
crops should be encouraged. 

But it is strange that the discus- 
sions of this problem almost inva- 
riably fail to show that a proper sys- 
tem of live stock husbandry can be 


depended upon to utilize surplus crops 





that otherwise would be wasted. Cat- 
tle, hogs, sheep, swine and poultry will 
turn into profit the surplus from al- 
most any crop. In no other modern 
country is the waste of crop surplus 

ted that is character of 

sections in the United States. In 
the more thrifty parts of this country 
farmers keep enough live stock so as 
to utilize any surplus crops as care- 
fully as is done in the low countries 


of Europe. 


When fed with some judgment in 
connection with pasturage, grain or 
forage, surplus melons, apples, vege- 
tables, cabbage, root crops, ete, are 
eaten with avidity by cattle, sheep, 
hogs or poultry This surplus which 
otherwise would be wasted, is con- 
verted into milk, butter, cheese, meat 


yroducts, wool or eggs. 


Wherever there is likely to be a sur- 


plus of these or other crops, live stock 
should be kept to consume the sur- 
’ 

pius, 


Blackleg Dangerous Calf Disease 
H, F. BUTTON, VIRGINIA 





This malady 
in 24 to 36 hou 


is almost 


invariably fatal 
s and has so few = 




















toms that the animal is usualiy found 
dead or near! so with one or more 
swe gs, resembling bruises on the 
side hells c t mv ag part of the 
i The owner ill issumes that 
the calf was 1 ked or nooked to death 
und so skins the a 1 and leaves the 
carcass to spre r ction 
BRlicklez ma lw s be recognized 
by swellings whi« contain bubbles 
of gas in black, clotted blood When the 
sk er the swe g is bed it gives 
1 peculiar crackling span, The hide 
should ne a y7ken, but the body 
buried deep and ered with lime. After 
tt years itt seen to immune to 
b gz, and it is not caught by horses, 
s or pigs. It is not contagious, but 
li he germ of lockjaw it is in the 
c certalr 1 fields and is caught in 
scratches, not deep wounds, due 
hes or wire nees. An animal 
eh a scratch lies on infected 
and the nfection is taken. On 
ount it is seldom epidemic and 
Pore attracts ss attention than it 
if it were ore abundant at one 
There is no cure known for this dis- 
ease. but it may be prevented by vac- 
cination with the vaccine issued free by 
the United States department of agri- 
culture. It is only a small job to vac- 
cinate calves, and. as it gives complete 
immunity, it is a cheap insurance 
Do not delay ntil you lose a caif, 
but vou may rest easy that you have 
calves between fo months and two 
years and apply tlie vaccine. 


Lively Meeting Jersey Cattle Club 





At the 45th annual meeting of the 
American Jersey cattle club held last 
week in New York, routine business Was 
transected, a new scale of points adopt- 
ed, and provision made for greater pub- 
licity of the merits of the Jersey cow 
The two subjects that brought out prin- 


cipal discussion were in reference to the 


provision made a year ago of charging 
a $100 fee for registration on import- 
ed animals, This move has not proved 
either as popular or as satisfactory to 


Jersey interests as it was supposed that 


it would 

















Importation of Jersey cattle from 
abroad has greatly dropped off, the club 
receipts have suffered. and. some new 
breeders, who had inticipated estab- 
lishing Jersey herds. chose other breeds 
rather than. pay in imperting fee of 
$108 each. It is be ved by many mem- 
bers of the club that this action in 
reference to this gh registration fee 
will b rescinded The old scale of 
points was modified in certain direc- 
tions and a new scale proposed by a 
committee consisting of Col George W. 
Sisson. Jr, C. I. Hudson and E. W. Hazen 
Was adopted. 

=res E. A. Darling in his report 
stated that during the year 55.674 cer- 
tificates of registration and transfers 
had been issued. The cost of doing this 
club work is $1.16 for each certificate 
issued he number of registered ani- 
mais has increased 2292 the past year 
over the previous year, and there were 
2911 more transfers than ever before 
recorded During the year 8074 native 
bred and 29 imported bulls ae been 
registered, and 17.233 native bred and 
390 imported cows. making a total of 
25,726 The ,transfers for the year 
numbered 29,948 

Du ez the there was a falling 
off of 184 in number of imported 
animals regi ipared with the 








360 
but only 
The in- 
import- 
from 


During this spring 
been imported, 
been registered. 
come from the registration of 
ed animals totaled $10,550 and 
domestic bred animals $50,570. The net 
income of the club has increased dur- 
ing the year $4 , amounting from all 
sources to $73,811 The actual exX- 
penses were $66,755. Fifty-two new 
members were added to the club during 
the year and 20 members Were lost’ to 
the club through death Twenty-five 
others have been nominated, but have 
not as yet qualified, making a total of 
75 nominations during the year. The 
membership now numbers 508, Up to 
date 2109 have been recorded in the 
register of merit. 6 

A year ago the club discontinued 
payment of half the cost of authenti- 
cating tests, but continued to pay part 
in the case of herds having tests un- 
der way at that time. During the year 
the club paid $6043, covering this part 
payment. This expense now ceases. A 
year ago 1046 cows were under test, 
although the club discontinued an appro- 
priation for testing; 1157 are now un- 
der test, showing a considerable 
increase. The number of breeders mak- 
ing tests has increased from 15" to 16s. 
Since the register of merit Was started 
tests have been conducted in 261 herds 
During the year 835 tests were accepted 
for publication, During 1912 $ 
expended in premiums at 34 fairs. At 
31 of the 1913 fairs. including th : 
York dairy show and the show at 
terloo, Ia, the club has obligated 
for premiums to the amount of $5877. 
The club is now established in its 
new building at West 23d street, New 
York city, there having been expended 
in land and buildings $111,000, the fur- 
niture and equipment being in addition. 
The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: Elmer A. Darling of New York, 
president; John P. Hutchinson of 
Georgetown, N J, treasurer. The sec- 
retary of the club is R. M. Gow. 


See Success Ahead with Stock 


{. A. ESCHBACH, NORTHUMBERTAND CO, PA 
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Farmers must soon wake up te the 
fact that without the live stock industry 
to aid them in utilizing their coarse 
provender, their acres will soon be on 
the wane as well. We can never get 
away from the fact that stable manure 
properly handled does furnish much ot 


the needed material for successful crop 
production. After 40 years of farming 
I feel sure that the live stock industry 


with general farming has been a guccess, 
and [ am prepared today to prove that 
the growing of all the cereal crops, 
coupled with the raising of horses, Cat- 
tle, hogs and sheep, is a profitable under- 
taking for any young man and wife. IT 
have raised horses and bought colts and 


trained them for service and sold horses 
broken to harness and unbroken, and 
know it to be a money-maker. 

My brood mares help do the farm 
work and with the colts I have coming 
on to working age, We always have had 
enough horse-power to perform all the 
labor and driving necessary on a large 
farm. Thetraining and working of young 
colts and horses is a good training as 


well for the farm boy or girl. In rais- 
ing cattle [ have not always followed 
up the business from the young calf to 
maturity, but have many times bought 
yearlings from someone who did not 
have feed plenty and have developed 
these yearlings into either beef or fresh 
cows for the butcher or dealer. In the 
past two years especially cattle raising 





has paid me wll. 

I believe in good breeding coupled 
with good feeding. I feed to develop 
either beef or milk. If young cattle 


develop flesh at two vears old they are 
more profitable to go to the butcher than 
to keep them to milk a small quantity 
of milk that is low in butter fat. A 
heifer that shows a tendency to give 
milk of sufficient quantity that will test 
41% and more of fat is kept for service 
in my farm dairy. for offspring of this 
type I believe the duai purpose cow is al! 
right for me. The feed consists of corn 
silage and cFover hav with corn stover 
for roughage. The grain feed consists 
of corn and cob meal, with cottonseed 
meal and wheat bran. I have always 
stayed by Jersey and Jersey grades, 
but the past five or more years have 
crossed with Shorthorn and am _ well 
pleased with the results. 








Co-operation for Better Live Stock 


e live 
taking 
Around 


he get-together effort among 
stock men of the Northwest is 
various interesting forms. 
Leola. S D. some of those interested in 
the local creamery are trying to form 
a corporation to make a business of 
buving 500 or more good cows from the 
best dairy sections of the middle west, 
to shin them into Leola and sel! to the 
farmers inthat vicinity. 

This is a very businesslike way of 
carrying out a good idea. Such a com- 
pany, properly organized, rightly man- 
aged and liberally financed, could buy 
the cows at wholesale and sell them at 
retail for part cash down and balance on 


easy terms. There should be very little 
risk to such operations, because a good 
cow is a money earrer. Any farmer who 


buys a cow thereby acquires a source of 
income And any of our farmers who 
go into dairying, even if only in a small 
way, will become better farmers The 
whole influence of the dairy industry is 
toward good farming, fair profits and 
ovetter stock, 

And if there is one thing more than 





another that is needed in a large part 
of the country it is more cows, more 
creameries, more dairying, more and 
better breeding stock. Good profits 
would seem to be absolutely assured for 
the dairy and live stock industry, not 
only for 1913, but for many years to 
come. We feel very strongly on this 
subject. Every reader of American 
Agriculturist ought to take hold in 
earnest of the dairy and live stock prop- 
osition. Write to any of those who 
advertise in American Agriculturist the 
class of stock in which you are inter- 


ested Get their catalogs, prices and 
advice. You will thus obtain, without 
any expense to yourself, much valuable 


information, These breeders and stock- 
men advertise in order to get in touch 
with you, and they will be very glad 
to hear from you. 


Cattle Average $193 Each 








At the Hunt sale recently held at 
Syracuse, N Y, 196 head were sold for 
a total of $37,890, an average of a little 


over $193 a head. Taking into con- 
sideration what other sales have 
brought, these averages are low, not- 
withstanding, it was considered a _ good 
sale and a few got great bargains.— 
(Ek. A. 


Orange County Holstein Club 





Through Miss Anna B&B. Davis of 
Chesier, N Y, we have heard of an en- 
thusiastic meeting of the Orange county 
Holstein-Friesian association, held at the 
courthouse in Goshen, recently. An in- 
teresting address was given by E. M 
Hastings of Lacena, N Y, who told of 
the beginning of the breed in Holland 
and the United States and some of its 
achievements in this country. There 
was also an nddress by Frederick Mizner 
of Woodcrest farm, Rifton, N Y, a grad- 
uate of Cornell university, who showed 
how the farmers were losing money on 
their poor cows, and how they could 
improve them by the use of a pure-bred 
bull at. the head of the herd. He also 
tried to impress upon his hearers the 
advisability of keeping an accurate ac- 


count of what their cows are doing. He 
proved his statements by voluminous 
Statistics. This organization has now 
started out in good shape, having over 
50 members, and more coming in all the 
time. The object of this association is 
to get together all the breeders in the 
counties of Orange,. Sullivan, Ulster, 
Dutchess. Putnam and Rockland. The 
officers elected were: President, Julius 
Schmid of Montgomery; first vice-presi- 
dent, John Arfmann of Middletown: 
Second vice-president, H. B. Davis of 


Chester: secretary and treasurer, W. T 


Snider of Newburg: consulting veteri 
narian, Dr J. H, De Vine of Goshen 
Directors, Walter Snider of Walden, 


fH. D. Seeley of Goshen, C. H. Gerow of 
Washingtonville, corresponding secre- 
tary, Ezra Holbert of Lake.—(E. A. EL 


Choice Durocs in Ohio 


D. H. Dreisbach of Kingston, O, writes: 
“I have up to the present time eight 
soWs and seven more sows to farrow. 
They are corkers and I will surely have 
a fine lot of pigs to offer the trade this 
Season. They are sired by Champion 
Colonial, the Ohio Junior champion, 1910, 
and Logan Elm Wonder, the greatest 
boar ever in Logan Elm herd He will 
make a 1000-pound hog at maturity and 
some of the boys will hear from him in 
the show ring in the near future. He 
is a better boar than his sire, Col’s Pilot 
Wonder, the grand champion boar at 
Ohio state fair 1912, who was sold to 
Smith & Rogers of Springfield, O, for 
$1250. T am now offering for sale a 
choice lot of fall pigs sired by Logan 
Elim Wonder and Defender 24, he by 
Defender the International grand cham- 
pion boar. Am making a special price 
on these fall pigs for a short time at 
$15 to $20 each: pairs not related, regis- 


tered free. My adv in the A A is selling 
a large amourt of stock for me.”— 
{F. A. H. 


Durocs Engaged Ahcad 


R. W. Dunlap, a Duroe swine-breede 
of Kingston, O, writes: “My herd + 
Duroecs came through the winter in fine 
shape and my spring litters are coming 
fast and strong. T cannot breed them 
as fast as the A A can sell them for me 
I could have sold at least 50 more bred 
sows and gilts. The demand was never 
so great. T[ have a fine bunch of fall 
and winter pigs IT am now shipping. IT 
had @9 few litters of January pigs that 
are good sellers at this time of the year. 
{E. A. A. 
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POULTRY BREEDERS 


HOFPF’S “Vitality” Baby Chicks of Quality 
S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS, Roede 
~ isiand Reds, Col ta Bar- 

















red Plymouth Rocks. 

My stock is bred for big oxz 
production as well as exhi- 
bition type, and is noted fer 
heavy laying of large eggs that 
bring top prices. I have had 


24 years 


experience in artificial 
incubation, udly - 


and by closely st 


ing the breeding and hateviag 
under the most sanitary conditions, I am able te 
produce Chicks free from White Dlarrheea. Alse 


Eges for Hatching. Sent by 
quested. To 
1 


sure of securing my ““VITAL- 
r’ Chicks order 


make 

of Quality, get your booked 

new. Write for my booklet reasonable prices 
on Chicks pnd Eggs 


D. C. R. HOFF, Lock Box No. 145, Neshante Statlen, 8. 4. 


RHODE ISLAND RED 


Hatching eggs from boavtent laying, dark red te the 

ogee Ses csiony house Reds, beth 
n emb, im America; $2 per setting, 
; safe delivery; fertility quarentesa. Speciat 


pen $5 setting. Magnificent cockerels, pultets, 
for sale. VIBERT RED FARM, Bex 20, Worlen, m8 


Hatching Eggs, Baby Chicks and Ducklings 


“Vigorous Kind” 
Single Comb White Leghorns, Imperial Pekin Ducts. 
Our Pekin Ducks won the Soenialp tee the Best Display 
at ogee os ja, Camden and 
wint Write for catalog—it tells why 


36 A. PEN-Y-BRYN FARM, F. A Tittany, Supt, Able, Pa 
FIFTEEN EGGS 


of Blue Andalusian and Mottled Ancona . 
“ty show 





and 

















ning fowls at New York 
county fair, also of Indian Runner ‘aueke, 
P. 0. HUDSON . * HAROLD, mo. 





S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Day-old chicks $10 per 100. Eggs $5 per 100. 


vigorous, true Leghorn type. Persistent ih, “te 
limited range. Hot tad mammotl incubators used. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


VANCREST POULTRY FARM, Sait Peint, W. Y. 
1000 superior 
o ite 


- chicks come t 
daily with this report. White and Brows 
Leghorns are two of our varieties. Write 
for catalogue, mating and Litt of 
chicks and hatching eggs 
TAYLOR'S POULTRY YARDS, Box A, Lyons, N. ¥. 


ROSE COMB BROWN 


Les for hatching from the world’s most prolific layers 
of winter eggs, fine big birds that lay = white exes. 
Eggs remainder of season sl per 15. $5 100. 

WARD W. DASEY FRANKFORD, DEL. 


Day Old Chicks and Ducklings 



















Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks. Mammoth Pekie 
Jhucklings. About 150 yearling Pekin Ducks ir 
ifely anywhere. WHITE HORSE FARMS, Paeli, 

x PRIZE-WINNING STRAI=S 
Light, Dark Brahmas, eggs $2.50 15. 


Wryandottes, Barred Rocks, White, i. yO 
eges $1.50 15, $7 100. Catalog Gratis. A few chee 
breeders for sale. F. M. PRESCOTT, Riverdale, N. 3. 





Mattituck White Leghorn {3 ,chis. “Yass 
ure big, stocky chicks and are sure to please. 2000 


are hatched weekly and deliveries are promptiy made 
Send for circular, A. H. PENNY, Mattituck, N.Y 


Eges, $1 per 15; 88 per 40. Thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Reds, Brahmas, Black Minorcas, Single and Rose Comb,Browa 
and White Leghorns, Silver Spangled Hemburgs, Buff Ieg- 
horns; 19 varieties. Also Houdans, White Orpingtons. Cate- 
logue. 90 years experience. 8. K. BOHR, Coo; re. 


The FARMER’S FOWL 


Rose and Single Comb Rhode I Reds. The t 
Winter layers known. tages $ $1.00 per per sitting. Catalog 
ree. Thos. Wilder, Box 10. Richland, N. ¥. 











—BEST OF WINTER 


Anconas :. LAYERS, EGGS AND 


STOCK FOR 8ALK 
E. B. MANN, DELAWARE, NEW JERSEY 


PRIZE Bok jay bse Fi; mouth Mocks. 


. 
ms ~F ound layers. wi rite for mat 
DAY ip : “HAMMOND, Cortlaa 
Siasio Comb bee Leghorns. Rose Comb 
Baby Reds, Barred strong, livable; from 
Chicks, vigorous, thoroughbred range stock: 


livery fmerentens ; circular. WESU 
Eggs GRINNELL. Sodus, N. Y. 





list. 
N.Y. 








OATTLE BREEDERS 


R SALES. 50 and Helier Cattle. 250 Grades Cows 
ve them right here 
F hand now. 7 ~ +}, out of A. R. O.Dama, 
Price each, mn wear service and Regisiere® 
Cows and Heifers and some ‘Telfer Calves, Price Kigtt. 
I also have 175 high grade Holstein Cows and~ Heifers 
fresh ani soon to freshen and 75 head cows aad 
heifers some fresh and rest to ee som: these are 
Grade Guernsey. Durham and sy 
J. R. FROST MUNNSVILLE, N. ¥. 








POULTRY 


BREEDERS 


ANNOUNCEMENT No. 8 


Don’t buy stock you have to be ashamed of. 
Get good stock or don't buy at all. Moyer’s 
S. C. W. Leghorns and Indian Runner Ducks are 
good stock, bred to lay—and do it. Leghorn 
eggs $1.75 per 15, $3.25 per 30, 85 per 50, 88 per 
100, $50 per 1000. Baby chicks 82.50 per dozen, 
S15 per 100, $100 per 1000. Duck eggs, 10c. each; 
any quantity ducklings, 25c. each. Safe delivery 
and full count guarastecd on all cees and “ae. 
GRANT MOYER FORT PLAIN, 


Single Comb White Leghorns 


Selected 
Stock 


Send for my 1913 mating list. 








Gumeiee 


Containing cuts of my 


birds. My exhibition matings are ag fine as you wil! 
find; my bred-to-lay strain ig also up to the stand- 
ard; they are a little larger and lay a larger white 


egg than the ordinary Leghorn: my prices are honest 
rices ; selling plan is the only safe way to buy: 
is worth a postal 


OE HART 8. F. 0.3 Cortiand, N. Y. 














Hinche offers for sale 1 Holstein 

bull, born April 10. 1912 
Sire, King Pontiac Calypso. he ty King of the Por- 
tiacs and out of a 24-Ib. daughter of Heng. De Kel. 
Dam of bull is Clyde Mercedes Clothilde A. i. 0. 
23.2 ibs.. She is a grandcaughter of Sir Clyde. This tull 
is large and rr aie. Price $200 f o b Rochester. 
N.¥. W. S. Hinehey, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. ¥. 


SEGIS eenTs HENGERVELD 
A grandson of King rats pase é Hengervela 
— 2 record of 18.46 


DeKol, born Senutty to toh. 
Ibs. of butter and 387.60 Ibs. of milk in 7 kh the age of 








three veers. traces twice to that wonderful sire King Sogis 
with 76 A. R. O. daughters, more white than black, = good 
individusl. The first check fo 00 gets him. Address 


J. A. STANTON & 80 


BULL CALVES 


Grandsons of King of the Pontiacs from high produc- 
ing dams. Prices $40 to $75. 
WOODVILLE, Ww. ¥. 


FRANKLIN WOOD 
NOTICE—DAIRYMAN 


A bull calf by King Pontiac Konto, Sus is « 


% brother to world’s s chemin ae Write 
G. 4. SWIFT, HARON ‘SPRINGS. a A 


HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


3 registered yearlings, well marked, nice individually, 
not bred or bri at purchaser's choice 
SABARAMA FARM, - BALOWINSVILLE, W. ¥. 


» New Woodsies!. 5. 














FOR SALE—6 months old bull out of 16 Ib. 3 yr.ia@ | 
heifer. Sire. Jem Pani Johanna, out bb, cow 

A A pouncerewitt weigh 5 500 Ibs. one x white Tend od 

for service August Price  Btoete 

deat. Dairy Farm, Brown Srethers, Canton, a. 





LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 


CATTLE _ BREEDERS 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


American Agriculturist 











The Greatest Holstein Dispersion Sale Ever Known 


The Entire Crumhorn Herd to Be Closed Out in Public Auction at the 
Crumhorn Stock Farms, Pompton Plains, N. J., May 29 and 30, 1913 





This wonderful herd, long recog- 
nized as one of the best in respect to 
individual quality and breeding, has 
lately become famous through an ex- 
traordinary succession of 30-Ib. rec- 
ords. It was here that Johanna DeKol 
Van Beers crossed the 40-Ib. mark and 
won the World’s Championship for 60, 
90 and 120 days. 

Other members of the herd now in ° 
test are making 30-lb. records, and the 
good work will continue to time of sale. 

The 150 head in the Crumhorn Herd 
include: Judge Hengerveld DeKol, the 
best son of Hengerveld DeKol, 32 of his 
daughters and 7 of his sons, several 
from 30-Ib. dams. 

King Pontiac Segis Clothilde, one of 
the best sons of King of the Pontiacs, 
and 25 of his daughters. 

When you write for catalog, be sure 
to mention American Agriculturist, and 
whether or not you expect to attend the 





Pledge Spofford Calamity Paul, and 
five of his daughters, 

Thirteen daughters of Johanna DeKol 
2d’s Lad. 

Six daughters of Jewel Hengerveld 
DeKol, who was by Hengerveld DeKol, 
and from a daughter of DeKol Burke. 

Daughters of King Segis, DeKol Hen- 
gerveld Burke, Pietje 22d’s Woodcrest 
Lad, King Segis Beets, and other noted 


sires. 
TUBERCULIN TEST 


For several years past the Herd has 
been tuberculin tested annually, Every 
animal has proven sound in the last 
few tests. All over six months old will 
be tested again before the Sale. 


— 


James M. Anderson, Prop. 
Frank Raycraft, Manager 








Sale. 


For Catalog Address 


E. M. HASTINGS, Sale Manager 


LACONA, N. Y. 









































STATEMENT REGARDING 
The Breeders’ 


Consignment Sale 


By E. M. HASTINGS 


Holstein business, like every other that is worth while, is 
competitive. Rivalry means records. Each breeder tries to outdo 
his neighbor, and the Championship limit is steadily advanced. 

The Public Sales of this breed, while competing tg some ex- 
tent for honorable mention, by common consent have left first 
place to The Breeders’ Consignment which from the begin- 
ning has been the leader as a high-class sale of high-class Hol- 
steins, 

Latterly the 
making history in the 
has just given to the 

Now, the members of the Bree 
pany have determined to put up in June the wond rful sale 
demonstration that the possibilities of the breed will allow, and in 
respect to all that makes for cattle quality, to outclass even the 
1913 Sale. 

To describe 


The 


Sale, 


Dairymen’s nd 1918 Sales have been 
arena, and the latest in the series 
Hundred-Thousand-Dollar Sal 


Midwinter, 

auction 
breed a 
ders’ Consignmen Sale -Com- 


most 


various con- 


Season Is an 


adequately the high character of the 
signments for the crowning event of this year’s sale 
impossible undertaking. The standard of excellence of certain con- 
signments is so extraordinarily high that these consignments 
would afford the material for a record-breaking sale, Combined, 
they bring together an array of cattle such as never appeared in 
a June Sale before. 

THE CONTRIBUTORS: 
A. A. Cortelyou, Somerville, N. J. H. A. Moyer, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Stevens Bros. Co., Liverpool, N. Y. A. A. Hartshorn, ilton, N. Y. 
John C. Sharpe, Blairstown, N. J. Wing R. Smith, Syracuse, N, Y. 
Chas. L. Roberts, Basking Ridge, N. J. C.H. Fisk, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Henry Stevens & Son, Lacona, N. Y. 


SOME OF THE OFFERINGS: 


30-lb. cows, sired by Hengerveld DeKol, King Segis, King Fayne Segis, 
DeKol 2d’s Mutual Paul 

Four other daughters of Hengerveld DeKol with records of 25 to 27 Ibs, 
each, Ten other daughters of King Fayne_Segis, including Johanna 
Creamelle Fayne (23.56 Ibs. at 23 mo.), the World’s Champion heifer _un- 
der two vears; two 25-)b. junior 3-year -olds, in calf by King of the Pon- 
tiacs, and several other 3 and 4-year-olds with records over 20 Ibs, A 
24-lb. junior 2-year-old, sired ‘by King Segis, and from a 30-lb, 4-year- 
old daughter of Paul Beets DeKol. A 26-lb. 3-year-old, sired by King 
Segis, and from Eliza Pietertje (24. a lbs.), one of the best daughters of 
Prilly. 28-lb, junior 3-year-old; 27.9-lb, daughter of a 29-lb. cow. 
Many others with large records. 
B ll e A yearling son of King of the Pontiacs and Pontiac Asia, 

UMS s who is a 26-lb. daughter of Hengerveld DeKol. A 2-year-old 
son of Pontiac Korndyke, from a 26-lb, dam. Several others from 30-lb. 
dams and by the breed’s greatest sires. 


Remember the date—JUNE 5-G, at SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Auctioneers-—-Kelley-Haeger-Perry. For catalog (Ready May !5th) address 


E. M. HASTINGS, Sale Manager, LACONA, N. Y. 


N. B.—When we for catalog be sure to mention the American Agriculturist and 
tate whether or not you expect to attend the Sale. 


singly 





















































Here Is Your Chance 


The Tri-County Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Association wil! 
hold its first annual sale at Unahamma Farm, N.C. Johnson, Prop., 


Sidney, N. Y., on May 24th. Over 100 head are included in the 
sale, and they are a very choice lot, consigned by some of the best 
breeders in this section of the State. There will be daughters of 
King of the Pontiacs, Hengerveld De Kol, King Segis and others 
equally as well bred. We believe that this will be a splendid 
chance for beginners to get started in breeding thoroughbreds. As 
this is our first sale, we do not look for remarkable prices— 


Mittend This Sale and Look for Bargains 


E. M. HASTINGS, Sales Manager 
COL. KELLY, COL. HAEGER, Auctioneers 


For Catalog, address Dunham Brothers, Bainbridge, N. Y. 


| white, 























spared in makjng the greatest possible records. 
of such bull calves as we are offering. 


25th, 1911; three-fourths white. 


from a ur-year-olt 
i America Lady, 


ul ac laughter 


vonderful type, 
S. when we test. 


Abbekerk ; Dam, 
who had three 


half white. Sire—Korndyke 
24.21 butter seven days, and 
10 Ibs. each in seven days. 
These ¢ — are exceptionally well developed, 
dairy and show type and guaranteed perfect 
bined qualities of Woild’s record vada sing couse | quaj 
y herd. Wel ive other ¢ Ives equ attractive wi 
ations of breeding, type and color. 


JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM, 
We have during the past two years most carefully selected and purchased, regardless of prices, 


the very best foundation herds to be found in this country. 
Carefully consider the following combination of breeding 


nd the special advantageous prospects for the purchaser 
of sue! @ oft Rag Apple Korndyke 


JENNINGSHURST CHRISTMAS KORNDYKE—born Dec. 
Sire—Korndyke Abbekerk, 
who has young daughters with records of between 29 and 
30 Ibs bie. is a son of Pontiac Korndyke, 38.03 lbs., and 
i daughter of Hengerveld De 
20.47 Ibs. at G 
i of Johanna Aaggie's § 
and A. & G, Butter King, 29.70 
capacity and should 


Thi ¢ 
KORNDYKE SPOFFORD RANDIE DE KOL—born April, 1912, ones & 


Mire Spoftord Randie, 
sjsters that made 


in every res 


Pennsylvania 
one of 
Every female will be retained and no energy 


Towanda, 


the greatest son of PONTIAC KORN- 
DYKE heads our herd 





of superior individuality, 


pect. Such com- 
ify them to head 


th different com- 
“Ww. W. JENNINGS, Towanda, Pa, 
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FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD---BULLS IN SERVICE 





Pontiac Korndyke, 
<orndyke 9th, the only son of the 
92 Ibs. in 30 days id Rag Apple 
ntha Gladi, whose dam and s re’s da 
dyke Lad 2d, a grandson of Po 
have bull and heifer calves and 
anything in the herd, with the exception 


E. H. DOLLAR ~ - - 
—10nhn0r 


sire of 12 dat ig! iters 














Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 38.02 Ibs n 7 
Korndyke, recently sold from this herd for $5000. 


with 7-day records above 30 pounds each. Rag Appl - O 


butter 


day records that average 33.61 lbs. each 


whose dam and sire’s dam average 31.30 each for 7 days 
heifers ande 
of the he 


ows in calf to the above bulls, and I will offer 
d bulls, for sale. Write me your wants, 


Heuvelton, New York 


1i0ono —l no SIOHO 





Vandervort’s 
Next 


Sidney, N. Y. 


Quality Sale 
Friday 





AVISDALE FARM—\Hbolstein-Friesian 


families—Pontiac Korndyke at head of herd—Eighty 


All leadin 
Cattle head to select from. 


HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, New Yor 








HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
BULLS 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, 


sotb. "sires 


Ready 
for service. 
HOMER, N. ¥. 








From A. R. 0. Dams 


~~ P mney of from 20 to 26 lbs. butter 

days as 3-year-olds. We are offering 

bail = ves—sired by a bull from a 32.92- 

°. .% GODFREY & COMPANY 
Pennellville, N. Y. 

















$125.00 $125.00 


CRESTMONT FARMS OFFER A 
Grandson of the Great PONTIAC KORNDYKE 
carrying 37% per cent. the blood of the greatest sire 
the world has ever known. Sire, Sir Mabel Pontiac 
Korndyke by Pontiac Korndyke, owt of a daughter of 
Pontiac aw Dam, Shadeland Lorena Mechthilde 
Gorter, A. R. 17 lbs, butter just made. Calf born 
Feb. 22, % white and an exceptionally fine individual. 
Price just as you see it here. Come and see him. 
We are always glad to have visitors. 

. C. GA . . CANTON, PA. 


A Holstein Bull Calf 


His dam is a 14-lb. 2 year old daughter 
of Paul Beets De Kol. Sire is Pietertje 
Hengerveld Segis. Born ‘November 6, 
1912. About evenly marked black and 
a fine, straight, active, good 


bodied creature. 

EZRA HOLBERT, LAKE, N. Y. 
10 A. R. O. heifer calves sired by Paladin Burke, a 
grandson of De Kol Burke with eighteen A. R. O. 
aughters at two years old that average 15.21 of but- 
ter 7 days; and Admiral Gelsche Hamilton No. 55722, 
whose dam has an A, R. O. record of 28.44, with a 
29.13 Ib. daughter and a 30-Ib. sister. Dams of 
calves have large A. R. O. records and are bred in 
the purple. A beautifully marked, straight, handsome 
peal Price $125 to $175 each. Great opportunity 
or a beginner 


BRADLEY FULLER, . 








UTICA, WN. Y. 


One service bull left 


Sire, a brother of thé-new werld’s champion 44-tb. 
cow. Dam, well bred, good A, R. O. record as a 
2-year-old. % white, safé sure, all ‘right for oer 
service. Get in right and “¥ this ‘one for $125. 

J. A. LEACH - CORTLAND, N. ¥. 








CHENANGO VALLEY 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


50-head of high-grade cows and heif- 
ers, due to freshen within sixty days. 
All are good size, well marked, and ones 
that will give satisfaction. 
F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. ¥ 


| 0) Duol registered | 00 
HOLSTEINS 

Bred and developed for constitution, 

conformation and production. A good 


herd from which to choose a bull. 


| John C.Sharpe,Meadow Brook Farm,Blairstown,WJ 


Holstein 
Bul | 

seven days. Straight and 
right. Price $150, 


Bul ly marked. Sire, Sir Veeman Hengerveld, 43 

. R. O. daughters, ten that average 29 Ibs. Lutter in 
7 days. Dam, Star Girl Pontiac Artis, A. R. 0. rec- 
ord as a jr. two-year-old of miik 421.7, butter 19.34 
Tbs. in 7 days. She is one of the best daughters of Sir 
Korndyke Pontiac Artis. W. D. Robens, Poland, N.Y. 


Purebred Regis 
HOLSTEIN. CATTLE 











Service 


Age 


Dam and sire’s dam aver- 
age 24 Ibs. butter in 

















born Nov. 18, 1912. A fine individual even- 
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SWINE BREEDERS 























[ Our Offering this Week Is Registered 


Holstein Heifers 


giving i official test with first calf from ~40@ 
to 50 lbs. of milk per day; also Holstein cows 
giving over 60 Ibs of milk per day; also 
Mercedes and Pontiac bulls ready now. One 
hundred fifty heac d to 
fe cordially invite 
spect the best values 
cattle. Address 
HORACE L. BRONSON 
Cortiand, WN. Y. 


select from. 
you to visit us and in- 
ever offered in Holstein 


Dept. G. 

















Registered Holstein 


BULL CALVES 


one to six months old, at farmers’ prices. 


ALLAMUCHY FARMS, Allamuchy, N. J. 


DAIRYMAN, 


who has more official 
bull Bull born 
von e, straight 
h-. ‘am 

Bull born Fe eb. 1 

veld, on f th yest son 
tiacs, h 7 R. O 
20-Ib “Jol anna 
This bull is than 
right, a 7. "price $100. These two bulls os 
worth mé but I need the room. LOCU 
STOCK FARM. C. 1° Banks, Prop., New Berlin, N. Y. 

















o—_ your herd. Purchase a 
dson of Hengerveid De Kol, 
tested daughters than any other 
19, 1912, more than half 
k, good individual, out of 
for service; price $100 

sire King Pontiac Henger- 

of King of the Pon- 
' daughters and out of a 
Imperial Sarcastic Lad 


half white, straight and 





EAST RIVER GR GRADE HOLSTEINS 


6O or rodney fall and milking 
trem Eber ad to fo forty pounds per day now. 
20 Fresh cows; you will like them. Come see them 


milked. 
25 Cowes due to calve this spring ; good size and in 
fine condition. 
Registered bulls—registered cows also for sate. 
Dept. B. Bell Phone No. 311-F-5. 
JOHN B. WEBSTER, Cortland, N. Y:; 


Counthers a” Bull Calf 


born Feb. 12, 1913. He is large. straight and mighty 
well bred; he-is dark colored. Sire is Aaggie Cornu- 
copia Johanna Lad 8th, whose dam and sire’s dem ar- 
erage 32.57 Ibs. butter from 710 Ibs. milk in 7 days 
and over 129 Ibs, butter from 2775 Ibs milk in 30 days. 
Dam of calf is a 17-ib. three-year-old grand 

of Hengerveid De Kol and her dam has an A. 8B. O. 
record of over 20 Ibs. Will seli this calf registered. 
transferred, crated and f o b the cars for $60. This 
is a bargain. HARRY D. WHEELER, Prop., 
R. F. 0. 2, West Winfield, N.Y. . 


HIGH GRADE HOLSTEINS 


50—Cows—5S0O Done to freshen soon 
50—Heifers—5S0O ° and 3-year-olds 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Contiand, N.Y. 
































Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 


in every particular. 
V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. Y. 


The greatest of all Dairy Bulls is 
King of the Pontiac 


sire of the only 43-Ib. cow. 43.34 Ibs. butter in 7 
Days. A grandson ready for service this season. 
Splendid individual. Price $100.00. 


F. C. BIGGS, Trumansburg, N. Y¥. 


HOLSTEIN 


Service Bulls 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 


B. B. ANDREWS, Weedsport, N. Y. 


The Oakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams alw@ys on hand. 
A. L. Brockway,Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 














40 Grade Holsteins 


Two year old heifers 
50 Grade Holsteins, yearling heifers. 
3 Registered Stock Bulls, 
30 Fall Cows, High Grades, 
20 Fresh Cows 
EB. J. BOWDISH, Cortland, HW. Y. 
Phone 418. 


GREENWOOD HERD 


One more young bull early ready for servict, born 
June 11, 1912, of sple did cor poneeeites and breeding, 
King Lyons Spofford 19 Corona Johanna De 
Kol, 582.2 lbs. milk, 21.‘ "tbe butter in 7 days. A 
great yearly producer She won the $40 prize in her 
8 months after cal g record at 3 years He is well 
grown, »b utifulls straight and handsome. 
Pe ligree 1 receipt of your inquiry. 
We offer the best of ti pone in all our young 
cows and heifers that to King Lunde Poa- 
tiaec Korndyke, the $10,000 ball. that heads our herd. 

0 FABIUS, N. Y. 


& H. KNAPP & S$ 
home the 
10,000" bull 


Fairmont i oe 
Farm Pontiac fMompe, greet 


hanna King Se ee 
**Tehanna DeKol Van Beers” 
the new 48-ib cow 
a few bull- calves to 


Send for their pedigrees. I have 

dispose of, sired by “‘King,”’ that 

would look well at the head of any herd. I will gladiy 

send pedigree and photo of calves if you will tell me 

what age calf is wanted and price you are willing to pay. 
JOHN ARFMANN, 

Fairmont Farm Middletown, N, Y 


If You Want HOLSTEINS, 


of course you want to make a little money go as 
far as possible, and yet you want good cattle 
from recognized large producing families: then 
Siok us aS one can quote you lower prices, 

you sider the quality of our stock 
Hin head). "The Stevens Herd (Est. 1876). 
HENRY STEVENS & SON, Lacona, N. Y. 


BULL CALVES 
MUST GO AT ONCE. PRICES WAY DOWN 


Several from two weeks to three months old, beau- 
tifully marked; very a straight, capare and level. Sire 
has 2°20 Ib. dam a Dams are sired 
by son of a 9 Ib. cow. Ww te immediately. 


IVORY R. FOSTER, OWEGO, N. Y 


Jersey bull — fer sale, born Feb. 18, 1913. Sire, Duke's 
Range No. 84 Dam, Lorne’s Juno No. 280814. This 
cow fe By 0 Ibs. milk in one day while on grass 
last summer which tested 5.7% butterfat. Two other 
bull calves of excellent breeding; also one yearling 
bull large enough for light service. For particulars, ad- 
dress WM. BERRY. Valiey View Farm, neey, N.Y. 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM OFFERS 4. F. BULL 


Sire, King Hengerveld Segis; 
Kol Cornucopia, 21.25 Ibs. peeter 
years, 629.9 ths. milk. Price $75. 


A. W. BROWN. e SONS - West Winfield, W. Y. 


Chenango and Madison County 


See oe Lape oe “ Are hee 


















































vy producers. 
nab Singers at 
teasouable prices. HAWLEY ry TRavis. Norwich, 8.Y. 








Paul L Clyde Ch eling 


is 
His dam has “putter in seven-day 
official test. His sire is full brother to Ready Change, 
bs. milk in a day, 31.3 lbs. butter in seven days, 
Ss a son of Changeling, 100 Ibs. milk in a day, 
29.23 Ibs. get in seven Gays. Great producing lines 
of the best Holstein blood for ~ a ag By a 
gree furnished. Stevens Brothers Co ° 


HERD ont — wy —_ 
Edwin K. Munro, Camillus, N.Y 


THE LAKESIDE OLS TEINS 


Bested the Hece 
HOME OF THE un” MO DmA PA MILY” 

Fifty very highly bred, recorded, lolstein-Friesian 
heifers of various ages, nearly ali from A. R. 0. an- 
cestors. Choice young cows with A. R. O. records. The 
finest class of young bulls of the breed, backed by 
large A. R. O. records, some over 30 Ibs. Prices rea- 
sonable. Write for particulars. 

E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. ¥. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 


Holstein cattle, —— iw ~% Cheshire sows. 


january 21, 
just made 24.86 Ibs. 











F o R Ss A L E im = ye, * 
yr. 


to 60 Ibs. of milk a day. 30 searlings and 3 
olds. 
yearlings and registered 





Branch address, Plumlyn Farm, Fairview Village, Pa. 
Thoroughbred Jersey 
Bulls, 16 and 18 


¢ R SALE months old, $50 each. 


Yearling bulis $40. All tuberculin tested by state vet- 
erinarys. LINDSEY GREENE, indian Figids, Y. 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


ADIRONDACK FARMS 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 

The Greatest Breeding 
Establishment in the East. 
A combination of seven 
farms of 1700 acres de- 
voted exclusively to horse 
breeding. 160 Percheron, 
Belgian, Suffolk and Saddle 
Stallions and Mares. Three 
importations of 80 head in 
the past seven months. The 
greatest opportunity to 
compare in all the popu- 
lar draft breeds in America. 
The Quality Establishment 
for Eastern Buyers. Is 
there adraft stallion needed 
in your locality? 

Send for Catalogue B. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


Heart’s Delight Farm 
Dorsets 


Breeding RAMS for sale,true to type, 
of good size and large bone. At 
Chicago International, 1912, we won 
first on yearling ram, ram lamb, ewe 
lamb, get of sire and flock,also Cham- 
pion ram, all on animals bred by us, 


W. H. Miner, Chazy, N. Y. 














FILLMORE FARMS 


DORSETS 


Sonne oe servicea Rams, from 
eer tal best prize- 
Suan te in America. 
All have good strong bone, and 
constitution. Good Wool. Guar- 
anteed to be as represented. 
Prices right. 


Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mgr. 
Bennington, Vermont 








Bellwood Farms Shropshires 
Geneva,N.Y. Property of Katherine B. Lewis 
#90 high-class animals to select from. Average 
clip, 1912, 10 Ibs. Address all correspondence to 
ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent, GENEVA, N. Y. 


Snowcroft aoe Comb Rede 


Best Sargeat F "Snow, 713 from Prize- W 's Syracese, IY, 
L¥, 


FAIR VIEW SOUTHDOWNS 
Are now offering a_very good lot of ewes and rams at 
reasonable prices. Ewes ail bred to an imported Adene 
tam. Write for prices and description 
4. &. SECORD, R, F. OD. 35, TRUMANSBURG. N.Y. 


PINEHURST SHROPSHI -y— F 
we Fe ye hh 
Geary L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Centre, N.Y. 




















Best Breeding Flock 





SWINE 


Selling Out 


Pick of my Berkshire Herd. 


Lanedale Pete. 5 years old 
let at Caer. only time shown 

Lady Premier, 5 years old 
Ist at Danbury, > time shown 


Mas’ 4S | 
nate mak Danbury. only time showa 
Also spring pigs from the above and others. 
individuals, Write 


Protise be br ee high class 
FRED HOLLENDER, New Canaan, Coun. 














prices and reasons for se 

Bred Sows, Service Boars, Pigs all ages. 
Ninéty brood sows and seven mature herd 
boars in our brocding herd. No animal good 
enough unless large enough. We have the 
large, long-bodied and good-headed kind that 
make good in the farrowing pen as well as 
show ring. H.C. &H.D. ne acsaediie aes > 


BERKSHIRES 


fall gilts. Will be plensed to book your “er 
February and March pigs. T. J. KERR, Cotlten b N.Y. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Can furnish pairs and trios, not akin. Best of breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable. Hutchins Bros, De Peyster, N.¥. 


—— 


November bears and giits, rich in 
best imported blood, March and 
April pigs, Masterpiece, Baron Duk th, and Lee, 
breeding. Write for prices before orgertng elsewhere. 
H. &. TILBURY, Route 2, Owege, Tioga Co, N. ¥. 


SUNNY BANK FARM BERKSHIRES 
Both Sexes; Masterpiece and fellow Breeding: 
bred sows. ‘Prices reasonable. 


ree. 
A. F. Jones, P.O, Box 117, Bridgehampton, N.Y. 


MULE FOOT HOGS. 


Some excellent young stock. Also booking orders 

Spring pigs. Prices reasonable. 
BURKETT BROTHERS 

(12 North Fourth St. Columbus aoe. or 315 Feurth 
Ave., New York, 


QwI9 BLUE RIBBON, NERD MULE-FO0T NPGS 
Tiuietract bers combined, Breeding stock of oll 


for wile. Also Shetland Pon! ies. 
aN BH DUNLAP, Bex B, WILLIAMSPORT, 0819 














a of- 
fees * 























’ Mule Foot Hogs have won more First 
$ nee than any herd In America Stock ot of 

all forsale sired by or to my 6 State Fair First Prize 
Winning Males Prices low, quality high. Write for prices 
bee information. Chas. A. Thempeon, Letts, Ind. 


A few ae | —¥ 
MULE F FOOT Hi HOGS a aes as eureka 101i, two 
f the breed. 


of the greatest show and breeding boars o 
Prices fiss0 to $15 each. Long Bros., Alvada, O. 


DUROG JERSEYS 


c —— herd at 
1912, Booking ordese for ane 
to 800 Ibs. R. B. MARTIN, 


HELDON FARM 
Any size or age you desire 


DUROCS 100 head from which to 
Dunlap, Kingston, Ohio 


select, Renick W. 








| ngeged 4 A.) tte 
one. 

mA sists - 

pies om mills, w. Va. 


Durec. 
igs 0 i 











©. J. McLaughlin, Box E, Pleasantville, 0. 


HIGH-CLASS DUROCS 








ee —- 
. Owen Carman, Box as Trumancbure, nu. Y. 


They Keep It Up 


"The Jersey 
= 





at as small 
Pb ee gt 


cost, nor is there 
‘ Gy I it 
That's or you ny you ought a iy Jerseysta 
for Jaresy insta. 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 234 St., New York 














SWINE BREEVERS 


OLLINS’ JERSEY RED 


weet elscmeey ack 
Sales Offer. Ne 
, Mowe. 





{ 375\bs.in 
3S months! 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


nose type. prolific 
Superior B.-_2 Rt 4 pigs bey m4 quality, 
fair prices. It is , but what you get 
that counts. J, a CURTIS. ‘Box Rochester, N. Y. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE 


a Gems + ‘| 3 - strains, p, banee. you 

8. and open. spring ng orders 

for April and May pigs. E. E. Lamphier, Cohocton, N.Y. 
farrow, either 


0. LC. a, aoe 
Chester White Pigs ‘2,270. 224° 


pie 
right. EUGENE P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE, 


O.L C. Spring 


Silver strain; prices reasonable: quality A-No. 1. Now 
booking orders. . ©. WHITE, Cincinnatus, WN. Y 


Hamps hires 
marys $5 


Brod dows. Quality the best. 
Srtvester Essig, Tipton, Ind 




















Rp - The prolific kind. Steck 
GEO. W. BOLDs, .- 


ription or returned at my expense. 

BRYANT, IND. 

CHOLERA IMMUNED ja 22:"%:: 
DUROC BOARS Si0°.02°S3.2° 
Eminent breeding. V. E. Michael, Yellow Springs, Okie 
Studebaker’s Durocs }:= ewan! 
Sitr,"opot a age" Ne'ouee Slee any a 
F. STUDEBAKER, TIPPECANOE city. one 


CHOICE THOROUGHBRED 
POLAND CHINA PIGS 


The most mest peayles otya ine, tee weeks old, thrifty and 
each. 
E o! er ORiLL, 63 . STEWARTSVILLE, w. 4. 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bool sows, bees boars and young 
pies. Fairbenks god independent 
&. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 


Poland-Chinas 2". =: 


ee 
prices. € ®. BROKAW, &. 0-2 


oP BANK Ri ee Gass tees 
Seat eee 
ea eee 


end pedigvecs fare 
Large and Improved Yorkshire 
ONONDAGA HILL,. 


sefee 























Babe & Boe 
Dealers in 
Best on earth. 
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Oval Doily with Crocheted Border 


ROM linen, cut an oval 9 inches 
2) long and 6% inches wide,, but- 

tonhole the edge neatly. An aid 
in working the buttonhole even is 
to first siitch around the required dis- 
tance from the edge with the sewing 
machine without threading; this will 
make tiny perforations into which to 
work. 

Tst round—Ch 5, (miss 3 buttonhole 
st, 1 tr between 8d and 4th st, 
ch 2), repeat all around, fasten last 
ch 2in 8d st of ch 5, making 
126 sp. 

2d round—Ch 8, *(2 tr under ch 
2, tr in tr) 5 times, (ch 5, miss 1 tr, 
tr in next tr) twice, * repeat from * to 
* 14 times, fasten last ch 5 in 3d st 
ef ch 3. 

8a round—SI st to 2d tr, ch 3, 
in tr 12 times, (ch 5, tr in 4th st of 
eh 5, tr in tr, tr in Ist st of ch 5, 
ch 5, miss 1 tr, 18 tr in 13 tr) 13 
times, fasten last ch 5 in 34 st of ch 3. 

4th round—SI st to 2d tr, ch 3, tr 
in tr 10 times, (ch 6, tr in 4th st of 
ch 5, tr in tr 8 times, tr in Ist st of 
ch’ 5, ch 6, miss 1 tr, tr in tr 11 times) 
13-times, fasten last ch 6 in 3d st of 
ch 3. 

ith round—Sl! st to 2d tr, ch 3, tr 
in tr 8 times, (ch 6, tr in Sth st if ch 
%, tr in tr 5 times, tr in Ist st of ch 6, 
miss 1 tr, tr in tr 9 times)13 times, 
fasten last ch 6 in 3d st of ch 3. 

6th round—Slip st to 2d tr, ch 3, 
tr in tr 6 times, (ch 8, 7 tr in 7 tr, 
< . miss 1 tr, 7 tr in 7 tr) 13 times, 
fasten last.ch 8 in 3d‘st of ch 3. 

7th round—SlI st to 2d tr, ch 3, tr 
in tr 4 times, (ch 10, miss 1 tr, 5 tr 
n 5tr) repeat all around, fasten last 
*h 10 in 3d st of ch 8. 

8th round—Sl st to 2d tr, ch 3, tr 
n tr twice, (ch 12, miss 1 tr, 3 tr in 
3 tr) repeat all around, fasten last 
th 12 in 3d st of ch 38. 

§th round—SI st to 2d tr, ch 17; (1 
‘r in 2d of 8 tr, ch 15) repeat all 
around, fasten last ch 15 in 3d st of 
hn 3% 

lth round—Make a 8s ¢c in each st. 


Yoke for Child’s Dress 


Make a ch of 281 st. 

Ist row—Turn, 1 d c in 9th st from 
needle, this forms the _ first open 
space; to make the following open 
space, ch 2; 1 dc in 3d st of the 
foundation ch, taking up two of the 
threads, repeat across, making 75 sp 
ounting. all. 

2a row—Turn, ch 5, 
dc, 220d c,.1 sp. 
3a row—Turn, ch 5, 1d ¢ in next 
c, 3 de, 71 sp, + dc, 2 sp. 
4th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d c in next 
ec, 3 de, 1sp, 10 dc, + sp, 10 de, 
sp, 13 de, 6 sp, 7 dc, 3 sp, 7 de, 
sp, 7dac¢,3 sp, 7 de, 6 sp, 18 dc, 
sp, 10 dc, + sp, 10 dc, 1 sp, 4+ de, 


tr 





1 dc in next 


= 


BRAMAN 


sp. 
‘th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 @ ¢ in next 
ec, 3 de, 1 sp, 138dc, 2 sp, 10 de, 
sp, 13 d c, 2 sp, 7 dc, 3 sp, 4 de, 
sp, 4 dec, 1 sp, 4 dc, 2 sp, 4 dec, 
sp, 4 dc, 2 sp, + dc, 1 sp, 4 de, 
sp, 4 dc, 3 sp, 7 ac, 2 sp, 18 dc, 
sp, 10 d c, 2 sp, 18 d c, 1 sp, 4 dc, 
| sp, 
vth row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
le,3 de, 1 sp, 138 de, 2 sp, 10 de, 
3 sp, 22 dc, (2 sp, 4 dc) 8 times, 1 
sp, 4 dece,3 sp, 4dece 1sp, 4de 3 
“p, 4 dc, 1 sp, (4 dc, 2 sp) 3 times, 
<2 dc, 3 sp, 10 dc, 2 sp, 13 dc, 1 sp, 
4 4c, 1 sp. 
‘th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
e, 3 de, 2 sp, (138 dc, 1 sp) twice, 
t , =~ Sp, 19 dc, 2 sp, +-d c, 2 sp, 
dc, 3 sp, + dc, 2 sp, 4 ac, 1 sp, 
dc, 2sp,4de,3 sp, 7 dc, 2 sp, 4 
ec, 2 sp, 19 dc, 2 sp, 44 ce, (1 sp, 13 
c) twice, 2 sp, 4 dec, 1 sp. 
_ $th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d ¢ in next 
ce, 3d c,4 sp, 7 dc, 1 sp, 16 4c, 
sp, 13'd ¢, 2 sp, 7 dc, 9 sp, 4 dc, 
sp, 4 dc, 9sp, 7 dc, 2 sp, 13 dc, 


. 


sp, 16 d c, l sp, 7 dc, 4 sp, 44 


tod 


bee 
tu ee 


sp. 

_ 9th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
c, 3 ac, 6 sp, 44c, 1 sp, 104 ¢, 
sp, 7a ¢, 3 sp, 13 dc, 6 sp, 7d, 





Abbreviations 


[The abbreviations used on this page 
ere as follows: Ch, chain; st, stitch: d e, 
double crochet; » Spaces; s c, single 
«<rochet; tr ¢e, treble crochet; tr in tr 
treble in treble; s) st, slip Stitch; abi 
ir, double treble.j 


t4ihin 


Crocheted Laces 
— for Spring 


Some of New and Attractive Patterns for the 
Woman Who Likes to Crochet 


Mrs. E. S. 


sp, 7 de¢,6 sp, 13 de,3 sp, 7da¢, 

sp, 10 d ec, 1 sp, + dec, 6 sp, 4 

ec, 1 sp. 

10th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d c in next 

ce, 3de, 2sp, 13 dc, 1 sp, 4d ec, 

sp, 16 dc, 6 sp, 34 dc, 3 sp, 34 de, 
isp, 16d ce, 4 sp,4 dc, 1sp, 13 dec, 

sp, 4 dc, 1 sp. 

llth row—Turn. ch 5, 


1 dc in next 


An Attractive Oval 


e, 3 dc, 1 sp, 19 dc, 1 sp, 31 dc, 

p, 7 dc, 1 sp, 22 d.c, sp, 22 dc, 1 
sp, ¢ de, 5 sp, 31 dc, 1 sp, 19 dc, 
1 sp, 4 dc, 1 sp. 

12th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
de, 3doe,1 sp, 19 dc, 1 sp, 16 dc, 
2 sp, 13 dc, (8 sp, 10d c,) twice, 9 
sp, (10 d ec, 3 sp) twice, 138 dc, 2 
sp, 16 de, l sp, 19 dc, 1 sp, 4d cc, 1 sp. 

13th row—Turn, ch:5,; 1 d c in next 
adc, 3 @c, 1 sp, 4 dc, 2 sp, 10 dc, 
1 sp, 10 dc, 3 sp, 16 dc, 1 sp, 18 
dc, 28 sp, 13 dc, 1 sp, 16 dc, 3 sp, 
10 dc¢,1sp, 10dac,2 sp, (4 dc, 1 sp) 
twice. 

14th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d c in next 
de, 3 de, 5 sp,4 de, 2 sp, (7 dc, 
1 sp) twice, 16 dc, 33 sp, 16 dc, (1 
sp, 7 d ¢c) twice, 2 sp, 4 dc, 5 sp, 4 
dc, 1 sp. 

15th row—Turn, ch 5, 
dec, 8 dc, 4 sp, 4.dce, 2 


1 dcin next 
sp, 10 dc, 


dce3de, lisp, 1éd4e¢e, 2 sp, 19 dc, 


Richardson 


sp, 7 de, 2sp, 10 d ¢, 35 sp, 10 de, 

sp, 7dce,1sp,10dce,2sp,4dec, 

sp, 4 doc, 1 sp. 

16th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d c in next 

ce, 3dece, 3 sp,4dc,3 sp, 7d ec, 
sp, 4 dc, 438 sp, 4dce,4sp,7dae 3 

, 4de,3 sp, 4 dec, 1 sp. 

17th row—Turn, ch 5,.1 dc in next 
de, 38de,2sp, 7dc¢,3 sp, 7 dc, 1 sp, 


Centerpiece 


7 dc, 2sp, 13 de, 35sp,13 dc, 2sp, 7 
de, 1sp, 7de¢ 3 sp, 7 de, 2sp, 4 
dc, 1 sp. 

18th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d c in next 
de,38dce,2sp,10 dc, 2sp,19 dec, 

sp, 16 dc, 33 sp, 16 dc, 1 sp, 19 
dc, 2 sp, 10 dc, 2 sp, 4 dc, 1 sp. 

19th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d c in next 

sp, 19 dc, 31 sp, 19 dc, 1 sp, 19 
dc, 2 sp, 13 dc, 1 sp, 4 dc, 1 sp. 

20th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d c in next 

ec, 83 dc, 1 sp, 16 dc, 2 sp, 144 ¢, 

sp, 19 dc, 31 sp, 19 dc, 1 sp, 16 dc, 
2 sp, 16 dc, 1 sp, 4 dec, 1 sp. 

2ist row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d ¢ in next 
dcec,3dc,1sp,4dece,1sp, 13d c,2sp, 
10 dc, 3 sp, 16 dc, 31 sp, 16 dec, 3 
sp, 10 d c,2 sp, 138 d ec, (1 sp, 4 d c) 
twice, 1 sp. 

22d row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
de,3 dace, 1sp, 4dece,1 sp, 134d ec, 
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A Dainty Yoke for Child’s Dress in Filet Crochet 


13 


9 sp, 
sp. 


3 dec, 31 sp, 18 d ec, 
sp, 4 d c) twice, 1 
ow—Turn, ch 5, 1 d ce in next 
dec, 4 
dc, 1 


1 
(1 
r 
3 dc, 2 sp, 4de,1sp, 7 
sp, 4 dc, 49 sp, 4 dc, 4 sp, 7 
sp, 4 dc, 2 sp, + dc, 1 sp. 
24th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d c in next 
de,3dc,2sp,4dc,7sp,4dc, 10 
sp, 88 dc, 10 sp, 4 de 7sp,4dae 
2 sp, 4.dc, 1 sp. 
25th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d c in next 
dec,3 dc 3sp,4dce isp, 7 dc, 10 
sp, + dc, 27 sp, 4 dc, 10 sp,7 de, 35 
sp, 4 dc, 3 sp, + dc, 1 sp. 
26th row—With this row we begin 
the insertion over the _ shoulder. 
Turn, ch 5, 1 dcin next dec,3 dc, 4 
sp, 22 dc, 10 sp, 4 dc, 1 sp. 
27th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d c in next 
ec, 3 ac 11 sp, 16dc,5 sp,4dece, 
sp. 
28th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d c in next 
c, 3dac, (2 sp, 7 d c) twice, 13 sp, 
dec, 1 sp. 
29th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
c, 3 dc, 12 sp, 10 ac, l sp, 4dc, 
sp, (4 dc, 1 sp) twice. 
30th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d ec in next 
c, 3 dc, 1 sp, (4 de, 2 sp) twice, 7 
c, 12 sp, 4 dc, 1 sp. 
3lst row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
ce; 3dece, 11 sp, 10 dc, 3 sp,7 dec, 
sp, 4 dc, 1 sp. R 
32d row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
c, 3 dc, 7 sp, 10 dace, 1l sp,4de, 
sp. 
33d row—Like 31st row. 
34th row—Like 30th row. 
35th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
dec, 3 de 12 sp,7dce,5sp, (4dce¢1 
sp) twice. 
36th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d c in next 
dec,3 de 2sp,4dce 3sp,7dc, 18 
sp, + dc, 1 sp. 
37th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
c,3 dc, 14 sp, 153dace, 3sp,4de 
sp. 
38th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d ec in next 
c, 3.d c, 21 sp, 4 dc, 1 sp. 
39th row—Like 37th row. 
40th row—Like 36th row. 
41st row—Like 35th row. 
42d row—Like 30th row. 
48d row—Like 3lst row. 
4ith row—Like 32d row. 
45th row—Like 31st row. 
46th row—Like 30th row. 
47th row—Like 29th row. 
48th row—Like 28th row. 
49th row—Like 27th row. 
50th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d ce in next 
de, 3 dec, 4 sp, 
1 


da 
1 
da 


22 dc, 10 sp, 4.dc, 

sp, make a ch of 45 st. 

dlst row—Turn, 1 d c in 9th st from 
needle, (ch 2, 1 d c in Sd ch-st) 12 
times, 1 sp, 4 dc, 10 sp, 7 dc, 5 sp, 
4dc,3 sp, 4 de, 1 sp. 

o2d row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d c in next 
de, 38de, 2 sp,4dc 7sp, 4dece, 10 
sp, 46 d ec. 

53d row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in 4th 
dc, 24 sp, 4 dc, 4 sp, 7 dc, 1 sp, 4 
dc, 2 sp, + dc, 1 sp. 

ddth row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d c in next 
de3delsp,4dece 1sp, 13de, % 
sp, 13 dc, 16 sp. 

odth row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
dc, 15 sp, 16 dc, 3 sp, 10 dc, 2 sp, 
13 dc, (1 sp, 4 dc) twice, 1 sp. 

d6th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
de, 3dece,1sp, 164c, 2 sp, 16dec¢, 1 
sp, 19 dc, 16 sp. 

Sith row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 

ec, 15 sp, 19 dc, 1 sp, 19 d c; 2 sp, 13 
dc, 1 sp, 4 dc, 1 sp. 

58th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 

c,3 dc, 2 sp, 10 dc, 2 sp, 19 dc, 

sp, 16 dc, 17 sp. 

59th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 

c, 17 sp, 138 d c, 2 sp, 7 d c,.1 sp, 

dc, 3 sp, 7 dc, 2 sp, 4 dc, 1 sp. 

60th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d c in next 
dc,3 de, 3 sp,4dce 3 sp, 7 dc, 4 
sp, 4 dc, 22 sp. : 

61st row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
dc, 17 sp, 10 4 c, 2 sp, 7 dc, 1 sp, 
10 d c, 2 sp, 4 d ec, 4 sp, 4 de, 1 sp. 
62d row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
de, 3dece 5sp,4de 2 sp, (7 dec, 
1 sp) twice, 16 dc, 17 sp. 

63d row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
dc, 11 sp, 138 dc, 1 sp, 16 dc, 3 sp, 
10 dc, 1 sp, 10d ¢, 2 sp, (4d ¢, 1 
sp) twice. 

64th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 

ec, 3 dec, 1sp, 19 dc, 1 sp, 16 de, 

sp, 13 dc¢,3sp,10dc, 3 sp, 10 464, 


sp. 
65th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d c in next 
c,;2 sp, 22 dc, 1 sp, 7 dc, 5 sp, 31 
c, 1 sp, 19 dc, 1 sp, 4d, 1 sp. 
i6th row—Turn,. ch 5, 1 d.c in next 
c,3.d c, 2 sp, 13 dc, 1 sp, 4dac, 4 

sp, 16 d c, 6 sp, 34d c, 2 sp. 
67th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d c in nex#;; 
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@c, 6 dc, 6 sp, 13 dc, 3 sp, 7-dec, 
Tsp, 10dc, lsp,4 dc, 6sp,4dc, 1sp. 
68th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
dc, ide 4sp, 7dc,1 sp, l6dec, 
yp, 1Ssdec 2sp, 7 dc, 9 sp, 4dec, 
p. 
wth row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
c, 3 d ec, 3 sp, 7 dc, 


nn 


~ 


2sp,4dae 3 
sp, ide 2sp,19 dc, 2sp,4daea 
isp, 15, dc,1sp, 1l83de,2sp,4de, 
1 sp. 

Wth row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
dc, 3 dc, 1 sp, 13 dc, 2 sp, 10dc,3 
sp, 22 dc, 2sp, (4 dc, 2 sp) twice, 4 
dc, 1lsp,4dc, 3sp,4dc, 1 sp. 

Zist row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
c, 1 sp, 4 dc, 2 sp, 4 dc, 1 sp, 4 
dc, 4 sp, 4d c,45 sp, 7 dc, 2 sp, g 


ro CI 
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dc, 4 sp, 10 dc, 2 sp, 13 dc, 1 sp, 
4 dc, 1 sp. 

72d row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
decide, lsp, 0 de, 4 sp, de, 
dsp, 13 dc, 6 sp, Tde¢, 3sp, 7 dec, 
3 sp. 


73d row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
dc, 35 sp, 4 dc, 1 sp. 

74th row—Turn, ch 5, 
de, lllde. 

Toth row—Turn, ch 5, 
dc, 37 sp. 

To crochet the opposite side, fasten 
the thread in 3d st of ch 5, ch 5, 1 
d cin next dc,3 dc, 4 sp, 22 dec, 10 
sp, 4 dc, 1 sp. 

Repeat from 27th row. Finish the 
edge all around with 3s c in each sp. 

Narrow Insertion 


This insertion is illustrated 
next column and matches the yoke. 

Make a ch of 36 st. 

lst row—Turn, 1 d cin 9th st from 
needle, 3 dc in next 3 st, (miss 2 st, 
1 dec in next st) 6 times, 4 dc in 
next 4 st, ch 2, 1 d c in 3d st. 

2d row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dec in next 
dc,sdc,2sp, 7 dec, 2sp,4dc, 1 sp. 

3d row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d c in next 
de38delsp,4de2sp, (44dec, 
1 sp) twice. 

4th row—Like 3d row. 

&th row—Like 2d row. 

6th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
de side, 6 sp, 4dc, 1 sp. 

Repeat from 2d row. 

Lace to Match Yoke 

Make a ch of 42 st. 

ist row—Turn, 1 d c in 9th st from 
needle, 3 dc in next 3 st, (miss 2 st, 
ch 2, 1 d c in next st) 6 times, 4 dc 
in next 4 st, 2 sp, 3 d ¢c and ch 2, 1 
d c in last st. 
24 row—Turn, ch 1, (3 dc, chain 
and 1 dc) under ch 2, miss 2 d c¢, 
d cin next dc, 2 sp, 4 dc, 2 sp, 
dc, 2 sp, 4 dc, 1 sp. 
3d row—Turn, ch 5, 


ldcin nex 


1 dc in 4th 


in 


. 


“1 


1 dc in next 


11th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
dc, 30 sp. 

12th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
dc,4sp,4dce, 1 sp, 4 dc, 5 sp. 

13th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
dc, 3 sp, 10 dc, 17 sp, 10 dc, 4 sp. 

14th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d c in next 
dc,2sp,7dc,1sp,7 dc, 15sp,74 
c, 1 sp, 7 dc, 3 sp. 

i5th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d c in next 
dcec,1lsp,7dc,3sp,7 dc, 13sp,74 
c, 3 sp, 7 dc, 2 sp. 

16th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d c in next 
dc,6dc,5sp, 7dc, llsp, 7 dace 5 
sp, 7 dc, 1 sp. 

lith row—Like 15th row. 

18th row—Like 14th row, 

19th row—Like 13th row. 

20th row—Like 12th row. 

2lst row—Like 11th row, 

22d row—Like 2d row. 

23d row—Like 3d row. 

24th row—Like 4th row. 

25th row—Like 5th row, 

26th row—Like 6th row. 

2ith row—Like Sth row. 

28th row—Like 4th row. 





Insertion to Match Yoke 


29th row—Like 3d row. 

30th row—Like 2d row. 

31st row—Like llth row. 

Finish the edge all around with 3s 
c in each sp. 


Simple Motif 


This pattern is the one containing 
the letter A at the top right of the 
preceding page. 

Make a ch of 99 st. 

ist row—Turn, 1 dc in 9th st from 
needle, (ch 2, 1 dc in 3d st of ch) 30 
times, 

2a row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next d 
ec, 4 sp, (4d c¢, 9 sp) twice, 4 dc, 5 sp. 

3d row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next d 
c, 3 sp, (10 d c, 7 sp) twice, 10 d ec, 








sp. 

4th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next d 
c,2 sp, (7 dc, l sp, 7 dc, 5 sp) twice, 
7 dc, 1lsp, 7dc,3 sp. 

5th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next d 
ec, 1 sp, (7 dc, 3 sp) 5 times, 7 d ec, 
2 sp, 
6th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d c in next d 
c, (7 dc, 5 sp, 7 dc, 1 sp) 3 times. 

+, 1 dcin nextd 

c, l sp, 7 dc, 23 sp, 7 dc, 2 sp. 

Sth row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d c in next 








An Insertion that is Adaptable 
dc, 2 


de,3de,1sp,4+4de2sp,4de 1 
sp,4dce2sp,3dech2andlde 
under ch 2. 


4th row—Turn, ch 1, (8 dc, ch 2 
and 1 dc) under ch 2, miss 3 dec, 
dcin nextdc, 2sp,4dc,l1sp,4dec, 
2 sp, (4 dc, 1 sp) twice. 

Sth row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d cin nex 
dc, 3S de 2sp,t7dc, 2ap,4daece, 2 
sp, (3 dc, ch 2 andidc) under ch 2. 


w 


6th row—Turn, ch 1, (8 dc, ch 2 
and 1 dc) under ch 2, miss 3dece, 1 
dc in next dc, 2 sp, 4 dc, 6 sp, 4 
dc, 1 sp. 

ith row—Like Sth row. 

8th row—Like 4th row. 


9th row—Like 3d row. 

10th row—Turn, ch 1, (3 dc, ch 2 
and 1 dc) under ch 2, miss 3 dc, 
dc in next dc, 2 sp,4 dc, 2 sp, 7 
dc, 2 sp,4 dc, 1 sp. 

1lth row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d c in next 


dc, idc,6sp,<dc, 2sp, (3dec, 
ch 2 and 1 dc) under ch 2, 
12th row—Like 10th row; repeat 


from 3d row. 





An Adaptable Motif 


This design is the one illustrated at 
left, top of preceding page, 

Make a ch of 99 sts, 

Ist row—Turn, 1 dc in 9th st from 
needle, this forms the first open sp, 
the following open sp are made thus 
(ch 2, 1 dc in 3d st of ch) 30 times. 

24 row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next d 
c, 4 sp, (4 dc, 9 sp) twice, 4 dc, 5 sp. 

3d row—Turn, ch 5,14 c in next d 
ec, 3 sp, (10 dc, 7 sp) twice, 10 d c, 





Sp. 
4th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
dc, 2 sp, (7 dc, 1 sp, 5 sp) 


Tide, 5 

twice, 7 dc, 1 sp, 7 dc, 3 sp. 

Sth row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next d 
c, 1 sp, (7 dc, 3 sp) 5 times, 7 d c, 
2 sp. 

6th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
dc, (7 dc, 5 sp, 7 dc, 1 sp) 3 times. 

7th row—Like 5th row. 

8th row—Like 4th row. 

9th: row—Like 34 row. 

"10th row—Like 2d row. 


Many U 


dc, 21 sp, 7 dc, 3 sp. 

9th row—Turn, ch 5, 1d cin next @d 
c, 3sp,7 dc, 3 sp, 10dc, 2 sp, 13dec, 
4sp,4dc,2sp,7dc, 4 sp. 

10th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d c in next 
dc, 4 sp, (4 dc, 2 sp) twice, (10 de, 
3 sp) twice, 4 dc, 5 sp. 

lith row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d@ c in next 
dc, 7sp,4dac,1sp,10dc, 3 sp, 16 
dc, 10 sp. 

12th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d c in next 
dc, 4 sp, (4 dc, 6 sp) twice, 7 dc, 4 
sp, 4 dc, 5 sp. 

13th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d c in next 
dc, 3 sp, (7 dc, 5sp) twice,4 dc 6 
sp, 7 dc, 4 sp. 

14th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
dc,2sp,7 dc, 8sp, 22dc, 6sp,74 
c, 3 sp. 

15th row—Turn, ch 
dc,1lsp,7 dc, 7sp,7 
9 sp, 7 dc, 2 sp. 

i6th row—Turn, ch 5, 
dc, 6dc, il sp,4de, 
sp, 7 dc, 1 sp, 

. 1d 
dc, 


to 
7 


SP, 


5, 1dc in next 
,4sp,4de, 


c 
1 dc in next 
2sp,7daece,9 


17th row—Turn, ch 5 
dc,1sp, 7dc, 8 sp, 7 
c, 10 sp, 7 dc, 2 sp. 
18th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
dc,2sp,7 dc, 1Wsp,4de1sp,74 
e, 7 sp, 7 dc, 3 sp. 
19th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d c in next 


c in next 
2sp,4d 





Edging to Match Yoke 


dcec,3sp,7 dc, 6sp,.4dce,1sp,104a 
c, 1 sp, 4 dc, 6 sp, 7 dc, 4 sp. 

2th row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
c,4sp,4dc,7sp,7dc,isp,7 dec, 
sp, 4d, 5 sp. 

21st row—Turn, ch 5, 1 d c in next 
dc, 12 sp,4 dc, 1 sp, 4d4c, 15 sp. 
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22d row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
dc,4sp,4dc,5sp,4dce 2 sp, 13d 
c, 7 sp, 4 dc, 5 sp. 

23a row—Turn, chain 5, 1 dc in 
next dc, 3 sp, 7 dc, 8sp,4 dc, 1 sp, 
10 dc, 6 sp, 7 dc, 4 Sp. 

24th row—Like Sth row. 

25th row—Like 7th row. 

26th row—Like Gth row, 


27th row—Like 5th row. 
28th row—Like 4th row. 
29th row—Like 34a row, 
30th row—Like 2d row. 


3lst row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
dc, 30 sp. 

Finish the edge all around with 3 
sc in each sp. 





Narrow Insertion 

The illustration of this insertion is 
in center of this page. 

Make a ch of 24 st. 

lst row—Turn, 1 dc in 9th st from 
needle, 13 d c (counting all), 1 sp. 

2d row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next d 
ce, 3dcinide, 2 sp,4dc, 1 sp. 

3d row—Turn, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
dc,13 dc, 1 sp; repeat from 2d row. 


Are You Dissatisfied ? 


There is an old story that I have 
always liked very much, It is about a 
woman who was greatly dissatisfied 
with her lot. She felt she had more 
trials and tribulations than other 
people, and was forever wishing that 
she might be this person or that one. 
One night she had a dream. An angel 
came to her bed and said: “If you 
are dissatisfied with the cross you are 
carrying, come with me and you can 
exchange it. Everyone has to carry 
one, but there are many different 
kinds.” So she went with the angel, 
and they came\to a great room where 
there were crosses of every kind; 
some were little, some were big, some 
were of wood, some of precious metals, 
and others were almost covered with 
jewels. The jeweled ones looked so 
pretty that she immediately selected 
one of them, but after carrying it on 
her shoulders a few minutes she found 
the jewels cut and hurt intolerably. As 
she had come to find one easier than 
her own, she put that down and tried 
another. To make a long story short, 
she tried in turn every cross in the 
room, but all of them seemed harder 
to bear than her own. Her shoulders 
were used to her own, and long carry- 
ing had worn off the sharp places un- 
til it fitted more comfortably than the 
other ones. In the end she returned 
to her Rome, most satisfied to carry 
her own cross, which seemed unus- 
ually light and easy to her shoulders 
after her experience in trying to carry 
those of other people. 

There is a mighty good lesson in the 
story for the dissatisfied ones of this 
world. Few are the people, if any, 
who go through this world without 
trouble and sorrow of some _ kind; 
yours may be one variety, mine an- 
other, but the only thing to do is to 
adjust the load so as to carry it easiest 
and trudge along without whimpering. 

It is so easy to say that you wish 
you were in Mrs Brown’s or Mrs 
Jones’ shoes, but are you quite sure 
you would change, when it came right 
to it? Frankly, for all I'm not a bit 
in love with myself, yet I don’t per- 
sonally know anyone with whom, as 
the boys say, I'd “swap” personalities, 

I know my own troubles and how 
to meet them—as you do yours, but I 
confess I'd be rather shy about tak- 
ling the problems of some other 
person, 

It is well to remember that the best 
side of everyone's life is generally 
worn on the outside, and many times 
the seams are concealed from public 








view. Your own husband, children cr 
near relatives may not be ideal in 
every respect—few of us are. But 


even if you are sometimes dissatisfied, 
would you exchange them? I don't 
believe so. Your position in life may 
not be as exalted as you wish, but the 
higher up you are, the more is ex- 
pected of you, 

There is more truth than poetry in 
the old proverb that “every back is 
fitted to its burden.” 

THE HOUSEHOLD EDITOR. 


CANNED SuGAR Corn—Select young 
tender sugar corn as for table use, 
cut from cob and pack loosely in 
glass jars. Pour cold water in jars, 
and run a knife blade down through 
the corn a few times to allow a little 
water to go down through corn, un= 
til overflowing, then drop a teaspoon- 
ful of table salt in the top of each 
jar. Put on rubber rings and lids, 
do not fasten down tightly. Put 
Some straw or wooden slats in the 
bottom of a wash boiler and set jars 
in, so they will not touch each other. 
Pour in cold water until within 
three inches of top of jars. Bring 
to a boil and boil steadily for 1% 
hours. Then set off boiler and 
fasten tops down securely and let 
cool in the boiler so a draft cannot 
Strike them. When cold melt some 
parawax and dip tops in until the 
Tubbers are all covered. This is a 
much used recipe about here and 
very successful. The corn is deli- 





cious when opened in the winter.— 
(E. E. D. 
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Folding Bathtub 
Wonderful invention, costs little, 

no plumbing, folde into emall roll ; 
foto" tor ape oae 
description. Small sample for agts. 
ATUL BPG. CO., Achiand, Mass. 


Crocheted Doilies 
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We have a few of these crocheted doilies 
on hand which we are closing out at almost 


cost price. It’s the biggest value ever offered 
at the price. The doilies come in six and 
twelve-inch sizes, are all hand worked of best 
Egyptian cotton, beautifully finished. What we 
have on hand we will sell as follows: 


Six-inch (each) 
Twelve-inch (each) 22¢ 
Or set of six G-inch and one 12-inch... .$1.00 
PEERLESS MERCHANDISE CO. 
Desk 0 Springfield, Mass. 


If You Live 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 


West Virginia or Maryland, we have 
a permanent position for you 
This work pays and is pleasant besides, 
You become expert at once, because we 
give you, free of all cost, personai coach- 

ing and instruction. 

Accept this proposition and do your 
Share and you Will make money—big 
money, too; in addition, you develop a 
business for yourself that is yours as 
long as you want it. 


There is no advance money required; 
no fake promises; no misrepresentation; 
the business is backed by a company with 
over seventy years of square dealing. 


Write a ern because 
Someone else might get in ahead of you 
—address 
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The JUNGLE QUEEN 


A Romance of Circus Life in Which Figure a Bengal 
Tiger. a Bareback Rider and a Circus- 
Struck Country Boy 


a) 


q) OOK here! Ain’t she a 

prize?’ Wilson, the circus 

) manager, pointed with his 

whip. “Whew! Whew!” 

fy whistled Billy Bowles, the 

clown, in pleased wonder. 

“Where did you get her?” “She’s one 

of the lot I bought at a receiver’s sale 

in Chicago,” exulted Wilson. “She is a 

tiger from Bengal, India, and has only 
been in this country about a year.” 

“She looks like the Queen of the Jun- 
gle,”’ Billy declared emphatically, still 
gazing admiringly. 

“Fine,” ejaculated Wilson, “That 
name just suits her. I'll use it to ad- 
vertise her on the bills.” 

She was indeed a superb creature 
with a tawny coat and big yellow eyes, 
and had a royal way of carrying her 
head high and stalking about her nar. 
row cage with haughty disregard of 
the petty humans who held her cap- 
tive. Her proud, fierce spirit was still 
unbroken, and imprisonment had not 
weakened her muscles nor injured her 
magnificent physique. Every move- 
ment of her lithe, active body seemed 
the perfection of grace and controllcd 
strength, 

She had been put in the stoutest, 
newest cage, but she gnawed and 
scratched at the corners of the floor 
and the sockets of the iron bars, and 
every few days the carpenter would 
have to nail on strips of wood, and 
rivet iron bands, until by the time the 
eircus reached ‘he Ohio river the cage 
looked like a patchwork quilt, 

Wilson had a signboard made bear- 
ing the warning: ‘Dangerous,’ and 
fastened it on the cage. Of course, 
this was a first-class advertisement, 
and the people seemed fairiy hypno- 
tized by the Jungle Queen, 

In fact, the crowd would gather in 
front of her cage until several times 
they had to be drawn away by some 
trick, such as tickling the elephant 
with a pole until he roared or shaking 
the monkeys’ cage to make them chat- 
ter and shriek, It was strange, too, 
the powerful hold that the tigress had 
on the circus people. 

“Why are you girls always hanging 
around Queen’s cage?” asked Billy 
Bowles, the clown, of little Tillie La 
Roux, one day. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she answered 
vaguely. “I suppose it’s ’cause she’s 
so handsome and so wicked!” 

“Well, there’s something awfully 
fascinating in guessing what she 
would do to us if she ever got out,” 
giggled one of the other girls. 

At that moment the Jungle Queen 
stopped her restless promenade and 
fixed her compelling eyes on the 
speaker with a ferocious growl. 

“Oh,” gasped the girl, catching hold 
of Tillie’s arm for support and fairly 
staggering as she turned away. “I do 
believe the creature understands what 
we say!” 

“Yes, I’ve felt that way, too, 
really creepy!”’ whispered Tillie. 

Among the green hands that had 
been taken on that year was a young 
eountry boy named Jim Farley. Al- 
though bashful at first, he was a 
muscular, handsome chap, with lots of 
grit, and tackled any job that was 
given him with a willing spirit. His 
ambition was to become a performer, 
and he practiced stunts on the trapeze, 
handbars and tight-rope, during his 
leisure hours. He was soon a mass of 
bruises and bumps from constant falls, 
but kept on with a dogged determina- 
tion that was almost pathetic. 

He had been put to work among the 
horses and caged animals, and was 
one of the best helpers that seasor 
By the time he had been with the 
circus two weeks he would calmly 
walk into the cage of old Pharaoh, 
the lion, and fend him into a corner 
with a whip in one hand, while with a 
big broom in the other hand he swept 
out the cage. 

Of course, no one went into the cage 
of the Jungle Quten, Every day after 
she had gulped down her meal of raw 
meat, and seemed sleepy and stupid, 
two or three of the men would gather 
around with mops and brooms and 
one would squirt water over the floor 
with the rubber hose. Several times 
they had thought the Jungle Queen 
was asleep, but she was craftily watch- 
ing them through her half-closed eye- 


It’s 
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lids, and she sprang forward and 
snapped in two the long-handled mop; 
and once her sharp claws azed Jim 
Farley’s shoulder as she caught at him 
through the bars, 

It was a hot but cloudy day in Au- 
gust when the circus stopped at a 
small town in Kentucky. Luckily the 
crowd of visitors was only moderate 
in size. All the animals were irritable 
and restless, seeming to feel the elec- 
tricity in the atmosphere, The Jingle 
Queen alone had been singularly quiet, 
brooding in the back of her cage. 

Jim Farley had brought in Tillie 
La Roux’s horse for her equestrian 
act. He stood at attention by the en- 
trance to the ring, looking tall and 
handsome in his red coat and white 
breeches. The little lady came danc- 
ing over the sawdust path, all smiles, 
golden curls, blue ribbons and gossa- 
mer ruffles. She sprang lightly on the 
horse’s back, and the audience 
watched delightedly as she whirled 
through white paper hoops and over 
gay red and yellow ribbon streame’s 
held by the clowns, 

Suddenly there was a horrifying, 
heart-stopping roar, and the audience 
rose in wild confusion, 

No one ever knew how it happened. 
Perhaps the hinges had become weak- 
ened, or there was a loosened bolt. 
With a jump the Jungle Queen burst 
out at the back of her cage, ran half 
way around the rear of the and 
then darted forward to the rir Til- 
lie’s horse bolted and threw her to the 
ground, where she lay in a crumpled 
heap right in the path of the great 
tigress. Jim Farley hastily caught up 
something from the property pile and 
leaped in front of the girl. He seemed 
unarmed, and people were transfixed 
with horror at his reckless bravery. 
Surprised by Jim’s quick action, the 
tigress stopped, gazed at |} 
ciously, and crouched for 

The animals were in nois) mmo- 
tion, the elephant 
tooting, the lions 
roaring, the pan- 
thers growling 
hoarsely, while 
the hyena’s mad 
laugh rang shril- 
ly above all, but 
the people were 
breathlessly si- 
lent, watching the 
circus boy and 
the Queen of the 
Jungle. 

Just as the ani- 
mal hurled itself 
forward, Jim 
raised his arm 
and threw his 
bundle. It was 
the large net 
used in  Tillie’s 
tight rope. act. 
The net caught 
only on the ani- 
mal’s head, but 
she clawed at it 
with her’ fore- 
paws, and a sec- 
ond move of Jim’s 
strong arm en- 
tangled her se- 
curely in the 
meshes, and she 
writhed and 
struggled on the 
ground. Now the 
fight was on. 
The men rushed 
forward with 
long poles and 
pronged clubs 
and pushed and 
prodded the great 
beast. Some of 
the helpers 
wheeled the big 
cage near and 
laid sloping 
planks from the 
door. The tigress 
roared madly in 
her rage and 
broke through 
the net as she 
fought her cap- 
tors. The ring- 
master stood by 
with a pistol 
pointed at her 
head, ready to 
kill the valuable 
beast in the last 
extremity. _ 

Little by little 


tent, 


suspi- 
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11] the tattered net and drag 

ggling tigress up the plank to 
the cage. In their excitement, people 
had leaped upon benches and pushed 
toward the exit, but some of the cool- 
headed circus people went about 
quieting them, and most of the au- 
dience were thrilled with interest As 
they watched the battle between the 
men and the beast, 

Finally, the Queen was pulled and 
pushed into the cage and the great 
door banged shut, and at once the 
carpenter with hammer and nails 
fastened on new boarding, 

With clothes torn and disheveled, 
and face flushed, Jim Farley turned 
back to the ring, where Tillie was 
standing, supported by Billie Bowles, 
the clown. I’m not hurt, Jim! I only 
fainted away,” she faltered, 

The audience could not hear her 
words, but caught the meaning of the 
pretty scene. 

“Three cheers for the boy!” yelled 
one manly voice, and loud, ringing 
shouts of approval rent the air, 

Scarlet with modesty, Jim rushed 

of the tent, The band began to 
the latest waltz tune and the 
commotion subsided, Several doctors 
had been summoned, and a few peop’e 
who had been injured by falling 
through broken benches, were quietly 
taken to the hospital tent and after- 
ward conveyed to their homes. 

Jim Farley came in with another 
horse for Tillie La Roux and the little 
lady went o:1 with her act, while the 
clowns passed jokes and put in new 
antics till the audience laughed at 
their fun, 

It was not until after the evening 
performance was over that Tillie had 
a chance to speak a word of thanks 
to Jim Farley for his courage 
and quickness, 

‘I've been looking for you, Jim,” 
began, as she slipped up to him in 


eonfusion of breaking up, where 


she 


tne 


he stood with a string of horses. “I 
hardly know how to thank you. I real- 
ize I own my life to your bravery.” 

“Oh, pshaw! don’t mention it, Til- 
lie,” he begged, blushing crimson as 
usual, 

“But I will mention it, and I’ll never 
forget it,” she insisted sweetly, laying 
her little hand on his arm as he 
turned away. 

“Well, I’ll be giad if you’ll promise 
not to forget me, Tillie,”” he went on 
more boldly and emphatically. “I’ve 
made up my mind that I’m not cut 
out for a circus performer. I have 
given notice to the manager and I’m 
going back to the farm. Cows and 
pigs suit me beter than lions and 
tigers.”’ 

“I think you’re wise, Jim,” approved 
Tillie. “I’m glad you have a good 
home to go back to. I’m tired of this 
roving life myself.” 

“T say, Tillie,” he caught at her 
hand eagerly and held it tightly, 
“when the circus comes through next 
year, won’t you stop off at our town? 
I'll have a little home ready for you, 
and my good old mother will welcome 
you as a daughter.” 

And the horses waited unnoticéd as 
Tillie nestled against Jim’s broad 
shoulder with a whispered “Yes,” 





A child’s mother went to the back 
door to see what the baby was doing. 
She found him following a turkey 
gobbler, which was strutting about the 
yard with its feathers outstretched. 
The child was slapping the bird gently 
on the tail and softly admonishing it 
in childish language thus: ‘Naughty! 
Naughty! Put down your clothes!” 

[ Exchange. 

















the fierce animal 
became subdued, 
and the men be- 





‘She Sprang Lightly on the Horse’s Back 
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A Good Resolution 


ZELIA MARGARET WALTERS 





Billy had been to Rose and Edna 


with the baseball. suit that needed 
mending. They were both too busy 
to help him. He did not ask mother, 


.for she was lying down with a head- 


ache, nor Frances, for her work was 
very important, and she was not to be 
disturbed. But Frances looked up 
presently to see him sitting on. the 
window seat in a hunched up posi- 
tion and trying to mend it himself. 
“O, Billy!” she said, “I'll do it for 
you. I know you are in a hurry, and 
I can do it faster than you.” Some- 
how it looked pathetic to her to see 


the little boy attacking his mending. 
Billy surrendered the needle thank- 


fully. 
“You can watch me, and see just 
how it is done,’ she said, “and then 


when you become a sailer, or a ranger, 


or whatever you're going to be, an 
have no sister to mend for you, you 
will know how to do it.” 

Billy did. watch as the great re. 


closed under her fingers. He told her 
of the fortunes of the ball team, too, 
and how his lucky run had won the 


last game. 
“There, Billy, it’s done, and as good 
as new,” she said. “I'm afraid you 


find it rather a hardship living in a 
household of girls.” 

“Not when you're here it ain't, it’s 
a mighty good place,” said Billy. Andi 
with a quick boyish hug he was gone. 


Frances smiled at the unexpected 
compliment. Then she knew thought- 
ful over it. She was the oldest of the 


girls, and nad begun to grow more 
thoughtful. She knew that the time 
would come when that littl hug 


would be still more precious to her, 
when much of Billy’s future would de- 
pend on the way he felt about his 
home, She knew, too, that then his 
sisters would find it ten times as hard 
to win him, if indeed it were not too 
late, What if they would be longing 
to sacrifice their ease, and their own 
interests to him, and he would no 
longer be coming to them for help. 

“I must get fast hold of him now,” 
she said, “while he is little, and I can 
do things for him I must be looking 
out for the chance to take the stitches 
for him, and to get him to tell me his 
little stories. He admires big sister 


now, and thinks she is very wise. I 
must get him so fast that he will 
never think of letting go. I’ve been 


eareless and often I’ve been annoyed 
because he is such a rough, noisy lit- 
tle rascal. - But he’s my own little 
brother, and we’ going to know each 
other better from this day.” 


The Resters on Turtle Mountain 


{Continued from Last Week.] 
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HERE’S pap?” he asked, afte~ 
W a momentary surprise. “Herb 
gatherin’.” “Well, I’m goin’ 


over to Slinker’s canon,” he 
said, taking his gun from the corner 
of the room, “and try if I can’t git 
that big cat I seen there yesterday.” 


Hetty laid her brown head on the 
rude table and began to cry bitterly. 

“Land sakes, Hetty!” he ejaculated, 
“what's the matter?” 


“It’s trout and taters, Dave Nelson— 
that’s what’s the matter!” replied his 
sister, trying to stop her sobs. “It's 
fishin’ down there under the alders or 
huntin’ old bobcats over in the canon 
with you all the time!—never nothin’ 
else! Why don’t you do somethin’— 
be somethin’—work and earn wages 
like folks? I wish’t I was a boy!” 


“Oh, rats!” exclaimed Dave, and 
the freckled face flushed half angrily. 
“What could you do if you were a boy 


—up here in Turtle mountain?” 


“Do!” cried: Hetty, indignantly, ris- 
ing and wiping her eyes with her 
apron. “T’d do a heap! I'd pick 
oranges and figs for the valley 


ranchers—I’d hoe—dig—irrigate—and 
I wouldn’t go fishin’ and huntin’ wild- 
cats every day!” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t!”.sneered «the 
boy. Then he became gloomily silent. 

He felt uncomfortable. What ailed 
Hetty ? He loved his sister very 
much, and she was usually a fine com- 
rade and so easy to get along with. 

He was not easily angered, but 
Hetty’s words ruffed him. Possibly 
because down deep in his heart he 
knew she spoke the truth; that with 
her energy she would “do things” if 
she was a boy. It was with a new 
sense of dissatisfaction with self that 
he stalked sullenly toward the canon, 

“I’m big and tough,” he solilo- 
quized; “I ought to do things. I 
reckon I can’t go on huntin’ mountain 
cats till I’m an old white-headed man. 
There’s pap; he’s turnin’ gray, and 
ain’t doin’ things like other men yet 
—-jest restin’ and nussin’ his misery. 
That’s not a promisin’ job; I'd ruther 
not take it,” 

But the boy was not ready to make 
any decided change just now, so he 


. 
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kept on his way to Slinker’s canon. 

Left alone, Hetty picked.up the half 
dozen ears of corn Dave had thrown 
down, and stripped off the green silken 
mantles in which they were sheathed; 
this done, she put them in a pan and 
covered them. 

“Don’t want them flies to git the 
first sip at them juicy ears,” she said, 
shooing a swarm of the black house 
pests away from the pan. “Go off 
with you! Reckon you're restin’ on 
Turtle mountain along with the Nel- 
sons.”’ 

She went to the door and looked 
up and down the narrow trail, that 
went zigzagging in and out among 
the trees on the mountain slope. 

“I promised Dave peach dumplin’s,”’ 
she whispered, with a half guilty air. 
“Oh, how can I do it! I never done 
the like before.” 

There was a frightened expression 
in the clear depths of her eyes, and 
her hands worked nervously. 

“No, I never hain’t toted off nothin’ 
belongin’ to nobody else yit. But 
Dave's goin’ off from home more’n he 
used, an’ I can’t stan’ that! A prime 
dinner means lots ter men folks. No- 
body won't See me; Mr Plummer’s 
went to town. He rode by on his sor- 
rel while we was at breakfast.” 

Catching up a battered tin pail 
from the bench near the door, Hetty 
started swiftly down the trail. An 
eagle hovered above the pine-topped 
cliff at her right, but she did not see 
him. Ferns and wild flowers nodded 
invitingly on every side, but they were 
nothing to her, this morning. 

Something more than a mile down 
the trail she came to Plummer’s well- 
kept ranch. An orchard of orange, 
apricot and peach trees surrounded 
the house of the bachelor ranchman. 
The girl paused at the barbed wire 
fence and looked wistfully toward the 
fruit on the trees. No one was at 
home, She glanced furtively up the 
road; no one was in sight there, so 
she lay down on the clean, sandy 
ground and rolled under the wires. 

“Reckon if anybody’d see me they’d 
take me for a Californy tumblin’ 
weed,” she observed with a mirthless 
laugh, scrambling to her feet. Then, 
rejecting the common varieties as un- 
worthy her choice, she walked straight 
to a prize peach with its first tempting 
crop of large golden globes splotched 
with dusky crimson. 


“That was a plumb scrumptuous 
spread, Hetty,’”’ remarked Zeb Nelson, 
as he leaned back lazily in his chair. 
“Then peach dumplin’s was out 0’ 
sight!” 

“They sure is now,” assented Dave, 
swallowing with great satisfaction the 
last morsel on his plate. “Gee! I’m 
full as Nick Davis’ water tank!” 

“I’m glad you liked ’em, pap,” 
said Hetty, with a queer catch in her 
voice, “It’s your birthday and I—TI 
—wanted to s’prise you with somethin’ 
extry.”’ 

“Peach dumplin’s is an extry kink 
in the Nelson shack,” chuckled the 
old man, “an’ you sure s’prised me all 
right. Hetty,” he added in his slow 
drawl, “you're a mighty fine girl— 
jest as good as you kin be.” 

“That’s what she is,” approved 
Dave. “Say, Hetty, I’m goin’ ter help 
you wash the dishes!” he announced 
with astonishing suddenness. 

“Now pap and Dave,” she protested, 
getting up from the table and cross- 
ing to the window, “I ain't a bit good! 
I—I—” breaking into a sob, “am just 
a no-’count rester.” 

“Why, Hetty, what's ailin’ ye?” in- 
quired her father, looking after her. 
“you ain’t sick?” 

“No, I ain't sick—only in my heart.” 

“I bet she ain't well,” put in Dave, 
rising and walking solicitously over 
to her side. “You sceerce touched 
that roastin’ ear, an’ never tuk a 
mouthful of the dumplin’s. You must 
be sick, Hetty.” 

“I ain’t sick,” she asserted, desper- 
ately, avoiding her brother's scrutiniz- 
ing eyes; “I’m jest feelin’ mean—up 
in my mind,” and before Dave could 
detain her she ran out of the kitchen, 
away to the wooded bluff above the 
cabin. 

With a prolonged whistle the boy 
followed, and after a half hour's hunt, 
found her lying prone on a ferny bank 
in the pine woods, weeping as if her 
heart would break. 

“Hetty! Hetty!” cried he, stooping, 
and awkwardly stroking her wind- 
blown hair. “What is it? What's 
happened to you?” 

“It's them peach dumplin’s, Dave 
Nelson,” she sobbed, bitterly—‘“that's 
what's happened to me!” 

“Why, Hetty, them dumplin’s was 
jest swell!” Then he gave an abrupt, 
comprehending whistle. “Oh, I see! 
They made you stomachachy.” 

“No, they didn’t! I didn't eat ’em!” 
Then she sat up, and bracing herself 
against a tree faced her brother 
tragically. “Look at me, Dave Nelson! 
I'm a thief—A THIEF! I faked them 
peaches from Piummer's ranch!” 

“Faked ’em?—Oh, Hetty!” and the 
boy stared at her rebukefully. 

“Yes,” sarcastically, “I quit restin’ 
long enough to run down the trail 
and steal ’em,” she said, her face red 
with self-accusation and bitterness, 
% ted semethin’..extry,; for pap’s 


dinner, an’ i wanted you ter 





come home—and—well, we had ’em!” 

“But, Hetty, what'd you steal ‘em 
for? Why didn’t you ask Plummer 
for some? I know he’s proud-actin’ 


and not much on neighborin’, but I 
reckon he’d give you a few peaches.” 
“He wan't to home. The day I 


found the termater in the road where 
the Chinaman dropped it out of his 
wagon, I seen them peaches, an’ I 
kept seein’ ’em before my eyes arter 
that, an’ wantin’ ’em.” 

{To Be Concluded Next Week.] 


The Letter Box 


Dear Aunt Happy: We received the 
membership cards and pins and are 
very proud of them. We have a new 
member too, His name is Alston Long, 
I think I can get some more to join 
next week. We are anxious to hold 
our first meeting then. When we get 
our club completed we are going to 
have our pi@tures taken and send 
them to you. A Good Timer, Marie 
Quillen, Maryland. 

Anna Halterman of West Virginia is 
a new 13-year-old Good Timer. She 
is four feet tall and in the seventh 
grade. She has eight brothers and two 
sisters. 

Dear Aunt Happy: As so many of 
the boys and girls have written about 
their plays and pastimes I thought I 
would write and tell you what we are 
doing in this little Virginia peninsula. 
First, I must tell you about our schocl 
fair which is held at Williamsburg, 
Va, on the 25th of April at the Wil- 
liams and Mary college. Each pupil 
of each school in the five districts are 
to make things and take them there. 
The girls’ entries being chiefly such 
things as a loaf of bread, a dozen 
cookies, fancywork, embroidery, etc, 
while the boys’ are ax handles, mis- 
sion book shelves, etc, We are all very 
much interested in it. 

We have organized a school chorus. 
We come in ten minutes early and 
practice singing. I think this will ben- 
efit the children, don’t you Aunt Hap- 
ry? (1 think there is nothing nicer 
than- singing for children in a neigh- 
borhood, for it not only gives enjoy- 
ment to themselves but to others 
also). I think the Good Times club is 
a jolly thing, but we hardly need it 
while we go to school as we are to- 
gether almost every day. We girls 
have organized a baseball team. The 
sides are pretty well matched as the 
score today was eight to six in our 
favor. I am captain of my side. We 
also have a literary society for the old 
and young which meets every other 
Friday night. We have a short pro- 
gram after which the younger mem- 
bers serve coffee and cake. We then 
play games and do anything that goes 
with a good time. 

Lucy Moore of Maine sent in an at- 
tractive drawing of a bird, but one 
that would be impossible to reproduce 
im our papers because of our rapid 
press work, 

Lillian Fisher and Pauline Neill of 
New York send in excelent letters 
Quite a creditable drawing for a 14- 
year-old girl was inclosed in Lillian’s 
letter, 
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SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you 
Only paint endorsed by the “Grange.” 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE ; 
From the Mill Direct to You at Pactory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — — 
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Uncle Sam Is Best Employer; 


py is high and sure; hours short; places 
permanent; promotions regular; vacations 
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EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C. 


























Special Shirtwaist 





No. 


1743. Shirtwaist 


flower design shirtwaist comes 
yards fine white India linon an 
The design is 


This pretty 
stamped on 2% 
excellent fabric for summer wear. 
for solid and outline embroidery. The flowers 
and scalloping may be done in color (rose or 
blue or lavender), while the squares can be filled 
in with outline stitch in the same shade. The 
stems are black and the whole design is out- 
lined in black. The whole design may be done 
in white if preferred. Stamped linon and 65c 


cotton, 
(State color when ordering.) 
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No, 1894. Belt 
This pretty belt design comes stamped on 
splendid white belt webbing, 30 inches long. 
We will send it with cotton (white or blue or 
tan or green), thimble and needle to work, 15c 
for 


ARTICRAFT CO., Dept. 0, Springfield, Mass. 
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EVERY_ WOMAN 
HER_OWN DRESSMAKER_ 











SPRING EDITION 
“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker” 














This valuable book, to those who 
possess it, needs no introduction, 
The spring edition which we are 
now offering is by far the best we 
have yet published and contains 
hundreds of the very latest spring 
and summer styles for Ladies, 
Misses and Children, It also 
tells how to make frocks, blouses, 
tailored skirts, aprons, negligees 
and many other garments. This 
useful book is printed in colors; 
and while the regular price by 
mail is 25 cents, we will send it 
for 5 cents to our readers, Address 


Orange Judd Pattern Dept. 


























Myrick Building Springfield, Mass, 














The Power of. Silent Service 


If the crowd on the stock ex- 
change kept quiet and let one man 
talk, that man could - be heard in 
every corner ofthe room. But the 
shouting members produce acom- 
posite of sound, so that no one 
trader is understood except by a 
small group around a particular 
trading post. 


If everyone were abie to shout 
twice as loud, theresult would be 
only a greater noise, and less 
intelligible. 


For communication to be univer- 
sal there must be silent transmis- 
sion. In a noisy stock exchange 
where the voice, unaided, cannot 
be understood across the room, 
there are hundreds of telephones 
which carry speech half way across 
the continent. 


The telephone converts the 
spoken words into silent elec- 
trical impulses. 


In a single Bell telephone cable, | 
a-hundred conversations can be | 


carried side by side without inter- 
ference, and then distributed to as 
many different cities and towns 
throughout the land, Each conver- 
sation is led through a system of 
wire pathways to its proper desti- 
nation, and whispers its message 
into 2 waiting ear. 


Silent transmission and the in- 
terconnecting lines of the Bell 
System are indispensable for uni- 
versal telephone service. 


Without such service, our cities 
would be slow of speech and the 
States would be less closely knit 
together. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telaphone is the Center of the System 








{ DESCRIPTION —) 


Breast collar style. Bridl 
%-inch, overcheck or_roun 
side reins. Lines, %-inch 
fronts, 14%-inch~ hand parts. 
Breast collar 2% inches wide, 
V shaped. Traces, 1%4-inch. 
Gig saddle, harness leather 
skirts, flexible tree, 1-inch 
bearers, l-inch wrap straps. 
Breeching, 1%-inch harness 
eather body, *inch split hip 
ee %-inch side straps, %- 
turnback, crupper to buckle on. 
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SOAS SNSSAN SSNS 
A New “Quick-Hitch’’ Harness 
From Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Enables you to hitch or unhitch in less time 
than it now takes to place the shafts in the 
Only one place on each side to hitch, 
instead of three or four, 

All parts of the harness are securely united, they all 
work together and there is no jerking, which means 
less strain on the parts. 

Either tug, when hitched, unites two complete circuits 
of harness, one for draft, ome for holding back, and 
makes certain the movement of the vehicle, forward or 
backward, as the horse moves. 
caused by failing to unhitch one or more of the straps 
in old style harness. : 

Works automatically in hitching and is just as quickly 
. unhitched by pressure of thumb. 

Women and boys—and busy men, will appreciate this 
new “Quick-Hitch’’ Harness. 
best story of big values. 


Send for Our Big Harness Catalog wines 


Contains over seventy pages of bargains in fine Har 
Saddles, Bridles, 
mings, Blankets, Etc. 
of every horse owner. 
ask for Harness Catalog No. 66A47 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., 


This avoids accidents 


Our low prices tell the 
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ollars, Whips, Pads, Trim- 
Should be in the hands 
Write postal now. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Here Is the 
“‘Quick-Hiteh” 
Attachment. 
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Wear Like Steel 
—comfortable 
as old slippers 


The life of Bass Shoes is 
almost unbelievable, until 
you try a pair and see for 
“yourself, The firm hemlock 
soles wear under hardest 
conditions twice as long as 
the average sole. Yet the 
uppers have given good 
service after taking 
as high as 8 and 9 

half soles, 


Here’s the 
Secret 

Bass Shoes are made 
with vegetable-tanned leather from only the toughest and closest- 
grained part of the skins of matured veal. Most of the other makes of 
shoes you see are made from the whole skins of young. tender calves, 
slaughtered for market. You, yourself, know that shoes made from these 
skins with their weaknesses cannot stand the strain of rough, outdoor 
wear long enough for you to get your money's worth. 


BASS Shoes 


For Hard Service 


Still other brands use hides from steers, which you know cannot be so 
close-grained, smooth and pliable as ‘the skins that go into Bass Shoes. 
That's why Bass Shoes feel so soft and comfortable to your feet—and 
adapt themselves to a perfect fit of every part of your foot—just as 
though they were made to your individual order. 


Another reason for their great durability—and economy—is the nailed 
soles, A sewed sole rarely stands more than one or two half-soles. 


Shed Water Like a Duck’s Back 


Not only are Bass Shoes marvelously durable and comfortable, but you may wear them 
through muddy roads, marshes and in other damp and wet places and know that your feet 
will be kept dry. They are as nearly waterproof as shoes can be—mud won't faze them, 


Buy Bass Shoes of the best dealer.in your town or the nearest town. They cost $4.00—a 
little more, perhaps, than ordinary shoes, but their extraordinary features make them worth 
a whole lot more. If your deaier does not sell Bass Shoes, don't buy any others—write us 
and we will tell you how you can easily. get them. 

d telog of Bass Shoes, ~ 


free—send for it now, 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


Makers of famous Bass Moccasins 
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DEALERS. Write us on your business letter- 
head for our special dealers’ proposition and 
full particulars as to how we are naking it easy 
Sor you to sell the increasingly popular Bass line. 
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xury of Running Water 
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Running water is a low- 
priced luxury that can be had in every 
farm:home. In the kitchen, ba’ m, 1, COW: 
stable—in fact, everywhere you want it, whem you want it, 
you can have fresh, clean, running wdter. Thousands of farmers 
and their fi lies are enjoying the luxury and rotection of running 
water with one of the three hundred different types 


GOULDS RELIABLE PUMPS 


ater in the bathroom is a big convenience—it saves carrying 
water upstairs; in the kitchen it saves women miles of steps and lote 
work: in the porn i saves Eze one igboe in watering pooweal | aX e 7 
7 ye means hea: er stock, waters e, washes wagons, Goul 
mping Outfit for hand or power costs little to instal! and elmost nothing to run. 


Write for Free Book | 


Our big illustrated book, ‘‘Water Supply for the Country Home,” tells how you 
can have runn water on your place at low cost. It solves every water p’ 


lem. A mine of interesting information. Send a postal for it 
YY, 
Co 
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The Goulds Mfg. Company Yy 
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Sandwich Motor Press 
(s;ve) Supplies Its Own Power 


rvice 
You too, can make $200 to $800 clear profit. monthly! liberally to have their 
hay baled by this solid oat big tonnage Sandwich Ping wont t down in the middle 
of a job—that turne out clean, slick, solid bales, rain or shine, one and two a minute. 
Mtg 
—the me tht in existence. The Sand- 
resses 2 to 8 tons daily in 
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